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Forgotten Children 


CHAPTER I 


THE NIGHT LODGERS 


“*Tf you’ll let me stay here nights I can go out on 
the street every day and get me somethin’ to eat 
all right.’’ 

As the girl made the proposition she looked into 
the kind face of the woman before her with no doubt 
in her mind but that the request would be readily 
granted. 

‘“No, no,’’ was the quick answer; ‘‘I could never 
let you go back to the street again, living the life 
you did when I found you. But I will get you into 
a nice orphan’s home where you can—’’ 

‘““No you don’t—not on your tin-type. You can’t 
pull none of your orphan’s home stuff on me. I come 
purty near goin’ there once, and if it hadn’t been 
for Squinty I’d a gone for sure.”’ 

The determination in the expressive little face 
made Miss Lambert feel that further argument at 
this time would be useless, yet she had become inter- 
ested in the homeless little girl and wanted to do 
something to better her condition. She, therefore, 
asked good humoredly, ‘‘How did Squinty manage 
to keep you out of the orphan’s home?”’ 
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‘*He got me this dress and a pair of shoes so the 
women wouldn’t know I was a slum girl.’’ 

The wave of fierce passion had subsided some- 
what and tho still trembling the child told the story 
of how she had escaped being sent to the dreaded 
orphan’s home. ‘‘There was a woman seen me 
sellin’ matches one day when it was stingin’ cold, 
and I had no shoes on, so she took me to a big house 
and give me a swell dinner—um, um, I can taste it 
yet—then she asked me all about my mother—when 
she died, and all that. I stayed there all night and 
they told me about the orphan’s home and run in a 
lot of ‘hot air’ about little girls’ bein’ stole and all 
that, and said how they’d take care of me and I 
could learn to play music, cause I told ’em I was 
‘bugs’ on music. But when we get to the depot next 
day in come another woman with them two kids 
from Kersey Court, and planked ’em down beside 
me and said they was goin’ too. I know’d their 
black mugs the minute I seen ’em, and I ain’t forgot 
how that biggest one bit my finger most off the last 
time I had a fight with her. 

“As soon as the women went to the ticket office 
I lit out and never stopped runnin’ ’til I got away 
down by the river. Then I was so tired I fell flat 
on the ground. Squinty come along with his papers 
and give me a kick and asked me what’s the matter. 
When I told him he took me up to his place and let 
me stay there ‘til him and Brandy got me some bet- 
ter clothes. But say! it was fierce to see me meet 
the same woman next day and she did not know 
me at all ’cause my face was clean and I had this 
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dress on.’’ And the child laughed gleefully at the 
remembrance. 


Miss Mary Lambert lived in a cosy little home in 
the great City of New York with one servant, the 
trusty Aunt Diana, for company. Unlike many city 
houses hers had a garden and grape arbor in the 
rear. On the side wall was a climbing rose vine 
where the warmth of the big brick chimney from 
the basement kitchen made the flowers bloom earlier 
and later than those planted near the porch. Then 
too, the rugged vine served to hide from view the 
little shed that was built close to the house to hold 
the garden tools and a few other unsightly things. 

One night in late November Miss Lambert, return- 
ing from a church meeting, thought she heard voices 
that seemed to come from the rear of the house. 
It could not be Aunt Diana out there at that late 
hour, nor the man who cleaned the walks of snow. 
All that had been attended to early in the morning. 
As she listened the voice was plainly that of a child. 

Being anxious to hear more, Miss Lambert inves- 
tigated. 

‘““Who’s there?’’ While she waited for an answer, 
a smothered sneeze was followed by an impatient 
whisper, ‘‘Drat my nose.’’ 

‘‘Come, come,”’ the lady called out, beginning to 
see there was nothing to fear, ‘‘you are taking cold. 
You had better run home before the police get you.”’ 

Aunt Diana, hearing voices, came to the door with 
a lamp in her hand. Holding it above her head she 
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peered out into the darkness. Miss Lambert took 
the lamp, and as its light flashed out into the yard, 
she was astounded by the sight that met her gaze. 
Sitting flat on the ground, their backs against the 
warm brick chimney, was a boy about twelve years 
old and a girl still younger. It was Nell Stimer and 
Squinty. 

‘“What in the world are you doing here this time 
of night? Why are you not at home in your beds?”’ 
The speaker’s voice was severe in its austerity. 


‘“‘T guess you don’t know who we be, Misses, or 
you wouldn’t talk about us going home,”’ said Nell, 
springing to her feet, while Squinty only dragged 
his old ragged cap down over his forehead and 
blinked his weak eyes at the bright light. Coming 
close to the open door Nell continued, ‘‘We ain’t 
got no home, and Squinty’s old garret was so cold 
last night we most froze, so I brought him here 
cause it was so nice and warm against the chim- 
bley.’’ 

It was a brave tho anxious little face that met 
the eyes of Miss Lambert. The slightly projecting 
chin and the determined grip of the mouth told of 
the strong character and inflexible will of the 
womanly child. Squinty felt sure that Nell would 
look after their interest better than he could for had 
she not many times taken his pile of papers when he 
had come in discouraged and at a late hour of the 
night, had gone out and sold them all, bringing in 
the money triumphantly. 


Seeing that Miss Lambert was disposed to listen 
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Nell hurried on, ‘“‘I should think you would let us 
sleep here nights.’’ 

Miss Lambert drew a long, quivering sigh. Here 
was a condition that was beyond anything that 
had ever come under her notice. 

While she pondered on the situation Nell tried an 
argument which with her wide knowledge of human 
nature she felt sure would have the desired effect. 
‘“‘Squinty might pay you something for staying 
here; he’s got a quarter, but he was savin’ that.’’ 

The mention of Squinty’s hoarded coin brought 
him to his speech, ‘‘I guess it won’t hurt the old 
woman to let us stay here tonight,’’ he snapped 
out. ‘‘It ain’t much of a place at that.”’ 

‘“‘Now Squinty, don’t get sassy,’’ said Nell, look- 
ing down at the angry boy indulgently. ‘‘It don’t 
do no good to talk back to ladies when you want to 
get things out of ’em.’’ Turning to Miss Lambert 
she added in a confidential tone of voice, waving 
her hand toward the crouching and abashed 
Squinty, ‘‘That’s the worst with him. When he’s 
got money he gets mad if anyone wants it. But 
of course—”’ 

Miss Lambert thought she had heard enough of 
their talk, so opening her purse she gave the boy a 
piece of money, saying kindly, ‘‘Here, little man, 
take this and go to some lodging house and stay all 
night; the girl can come into my home until morn- 
ing.’’ He soon scrambled to his feet, and seizing the 
proffered coin without so much as a ‘“Thank you, 
Ma’am,’’ he was off down the street as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 
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When Miss Lambert went into the kitchen next 
morning she found poor little Nell sleeping soundly 
on the couch that Aunt Diana had fixed up for her. 
Notwithstanding the late hour in which the child 
arrived the tidy old woman had given her a bath 
and put one of her befrilled night-dresses on her 
and tucked her in between warm, clean blankets 
such as the begrimed child of the streets had never 
known. As she lay there peacefully sleeping in the 
comfortable room, all the animation gone from her 
young face, the lines of care and privation were 
plainly visible. Miss Lambert gazed with moist eyes, 
thinking what a contrast her own life had been to 
that of the neglected Nell Stimer. Yet as the child 
looked, in her quiet sleep, with her yellow hair in 
soft curls around her face and her long eyelashes 
so perfectly formed on her smooth cheeks, the lady 
knew that few children of wealth and refinement . 
presented a more beautiful picture. 

“*Hello, Misses, I s’pose you want me to get up,”’ 
and the night-lodger sprang off the couch with the 
agility of a young animal at play. She did not think 
of the long night-dress she wore and in trying to 
untangle her feet she tripped and fell heavily to 
the floor, striking her knee against the corner of 
the range. A string of blasphemy so startled Miss 
Lambert that she clapped her hands over her ears, 
erying out, ‘‘Child, child, what are you saying?”’ 

“You bet it ain’t my prayers I’m sayin’; that 
confounded old stove knocked the skin off my knee 
and it hurts like the very d a 

She was not permitted to finish the sentence. Miss 
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Lambert caught her arm and shook her soundly. ‘‘I 
will not have you using such language here.’’ 

‘“What do you want a kid to say when she’s got 
the skin tore off her knee like that?’’ And the girl 
tried bravely to keep the tears back. ‘‘It ain’t no 
joke to get hurt ’till the blood comes.’’ She rubbed 
her knee with one hand while she mopped her red- 
dened eyes with the other arm; but this brought 
more trouble, for the pin that had been put in the 
sleeve of the cambric night-dress to make it short 
enough for the little arms tore viciously into the 
_ tender cheek of the child. She did not now try to 
keep back the tears but wept loudly. 

Miss Lambert’s great heart was touched with pity 
for the suffering child. She gathered her into her 
arms and dropping into the big arm-chair called 
Aunt Diana to bring some water. When a patch of 
court-plaster was applied the crying ceased and a 
contented little murmur seemed to throb in the 
ehild’s throat as she put her arm around the lady’s 
neck and snuggled her face onto her shoulder, the 
tangled golden hair brushing against the cheek that 
was bent so lovingly over her. 

With the pressure of the thin arm and the vio- 
lently beating heart so near her own a thrill went 
through the woman’s frame that was entirely new 
to her. What did it mean? She had held her friend’s 
babies in her arms—had praised and petted them; 
she could also remember when she had gone to her 
own mother with the troubles of childhood and 
found such a welcome resting place on the loving 
bosom. But this tremor of joy, akin to pain, she 
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had never known. Was it the blessedness of having 
given comfort to poor neglected Nell, or was it— 
the modest young woman did not dare to put the 
thoughts into words, but knew in her heart that 
it was the glory intended for every woman—the 
awakening of mother-love. 

‘“‘T guess Brandy wouldn’t call me a brick if he 
seen how I bellered when that pin stuck into my 
cheek,’’? and Nell sat up and tossed back her hair, 
while a look of dauntless courage came into her face | 
as she continued, ‘“‘If you’d let me swear good and 
hard I wouldn’t ’uv cried.’’ 

Miss Mary laughed softly at the ingenious phil- 
osophy, and said kindly, ‘‘It is better to ery than 
to swear, dear; now hurry and eat your breakfast, 
then I want to have a talk with you.”’ 

Miss Lambert intended to provide a home for the 
little girl that would keep her safe from the tempta- 
tion that was sure to come to her in the unguarded 
life she was living on the streets of the great city. 
So after a good breakfast she called Nell into the 
sitting-room and proceeded to ask her some ques- 
tions concerning her family life. 

“IT never know’d anythin’ about a mother, only 
Brandy’s, and if every mother is like her I’m glad 
I ain’t got any. She gets drunk and uster beat me 
and Brandy just awful.’’ 

“‘Brandy! What a name for a boy. Was it be- 
eause his mother got drunk that you called him 
that?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, it was ’eause he had a mark in his hand 
where he fell against the stove when he was a kid.’’ 
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“If Brandy’s home was the only one you knew, 
why did you not go back there when you ran away 
from the ladies who were taking you to the orphan’s 
home?’’ 

“‘T dasen’t to go back there for fear the ladies 
would find me; old Kate is just mean enough to tell 
"em. Brandy knowed where I was, but he won’t 
squeal on me.”’ 

A long silence followed Nell’s explanation. She 
sat on a low stool at Miss Lambert’s feet, her nerv- 
ous fingers rolling and unrolling the ends of ribbon 
that tied the lady’s morning wrapper. From time 
to time she glanced quickly up into the averted face 
as tho to determine in what way her story would 
serve to affect her future prospects. An innate long- 
‘ing that had always been hers seemed to ery out for 
just such a home as this and in her rebellious little 
heart she had tried to heap the blame of her poverty- 
stricken condition on old Kate. But Brandy’s 
patient acceptance of the wretched home, and his 
words of doubtful comfort, always brought her back 
to a peaceful, if not a contented frame of mind. 

With a kindly smile Miss Lambert patted the child 
on her cheek and said, ‘‘ Well, little girl, there ought 
to be some way in which you could be taken care 
of.’’ The tone of indecision in the woman’s voice 
brought out the suggestion from Nell with which 
our story opens. 

Through the colored glass that formed a border 
around the broad window on the east side of the 
room the morning sun shining in made a shaft of 
purple and gold across the face of the infant Christ 
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that was huddled in the arms of his mother, in a 
picture on the opposite wall. 

From time to time Nell’s glance seemed to take 
in all the beauty of the room, and now as the sun 
lighted up the picture and the changing tints rested 
on the expressive face she laughed aloud, and point- 
ing said, ‘‘Look at that baby. I just seen Him smile 
at me. I guess he’s glad I am here.”’ 

The ringing laugh awakened Miss Lambert from 
her reverie, and as she could think of no definite 
plan for the child at present she turned her over to 
the care of Aunt Diana with instructions that a new 
dress and other articles of clothing that were most 
needed be provided for her. 


Cuapter IT 


CROWNED WITH MYRTLE 


A week had gone by and Miss Lambert could 
only think of one way to dispose of the child that 
had been thrown on her care. So she decided to 
invite some ladies to her home who were interested 
in the mission work of the church and see if they, 
with herself, could not persuade Nell to go to some 
charitable institution. She said nothing to the girl 
of her intention, and when Nell was provided with 
plain, decent clothes, she took it for granted that 
she had found a home. 


“‘Brandy’ll be tickled to death when he finds me 
in this nice house all fussy’d up with clean clothes; 
and a real bed with white sheets; and a dressing 
bureau and looking glass—um, um.’’ Around the 
room the happy child danced, waving her hands 
above her head, whirling and swinging in pretty, 
graceful motions. 

Coming to a stop in front of Miss Lambert she 
whispered, as tho the very walls might hear her, 
“Tf his mother catches on, there’ll be somethin’ 
doin’, I can tell you.’’ With one eye closed, and 
her little mouth twisted to one side to express her 
feeling of contempt, as well as to emphasize her 
further confidence, she continued, ‘‘That old cat is 
the craftiest limb of the dev: , what did I say?’’ 

17 
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and the flushed cheeks showed how much she re- 
gretted the reckless naming of the hated Mrs. 
Stimer. 

Miss Lambert was tempted to laugh at the girl’s 
discomfiture, but thinking that any levity on her 
part might encourage the use of such vile language, 
said a trifle severely, ‘‘You were going to make use 
of a very bad word, which I hope you will not do 
again while you are with me.”’ 

‘While I am with you.’’ Nell repeated the words 
slowly. ‘‘Ain’t I always goin’ to live with you? ¥ 
Receiving no answer she clutched Miss Lambert by 
the arm until she winced with pain from the grip 
of the nervous little fingers. 

‘What are you goin’ to do? I want you to tell 
me right now. Nell Stimer can feed herself and 
don’t you think she can’t. If there’s any orphan’s 
home deal in your top-knot just get it out and make 
room for your brains to grow, ‘cause I ain’t goin’. 
See!’’ 

Such an explosion of temper and such biting sar- 
casm the surprized woman had never heard. She 
wrenched her arm loose from the girl’s grasp and 
attempted to rise from her chair but Nell’s swift 
hand pushed her back as the words were almost 
hissed from her quivering lips, ‘‘You sha’nt make 
a move ’till you tell me what’s your game—out 
with it—none of your dodging. I’ll knock your 
block off if you don’t tell me the truth.’’ With her 
spiteful eyes fixed on the woman’s face and her 
elenched fist drawn as if to strike, her breath coming 
and going in gasps of anger, she awaited an answer. 
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What could the woman say? She, indeed, had 
intended to have ser sent to some institution where 
she could be safe from temptation and be taught 
some useful line of work that would enable her to 
become self-supporting. But she did not dare to 
tell her plans, nor did she have courage enough to 
attempt a falsehood. Stunned and humiliated by 
this unlooked for audacity and feeling that she 
could not defend herself, she covered her face with 
her hands and cried. 

Nell stepped back and exclaimed in a contrite 
voice, ‘‘I didn’t think you was such a puddeny thing 
as that. There ain’t no fight in you.’’ Receiving no 
response she turned and fled up the back stairs. At 
the luncheon hour Aunt Diana, hearing no answer 
to her call, went in search of the naughty girl but 
she was nowhere to be found. The old woman de- 
clared that if Nell had gone out the street door she 
surely would have seen her. When it was nearly 
time for the women to arrive whom Miss Lambert 
had invited to help her find a home for Nell, she 
went up to the little room that the child had oceu- 
pied since coming into her home. When she found 
the dress she had bought her hanging in the closet 
and the old one gone she felt sure that she had seen 
the last of Nell. , 

Notwithstanding the late unpleasantness the de- 
parture of the wayward child was felt as a keen 
loss. Looking around the room so lately occupied 
it made her heart sore to think how sure the girl 
had been that this was always to be her home. Old 
china vases and faded wax flowers were arranged 
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on the mantle. The wall was nearly covered with 
time-yellowed photographs that were gathered out 
of the garret where they had lain for years. Aunt 
Diana went to work numbly to take down the pic- 
tures, saying in apology, ‘‘She ransacked this house 
from one end to the other to find these things. I 
suppose I hadn’t ought to let her do it, but I thought 
you wouldn’t care.’’ The old woman went on talk- 
ing about the foolishness of taking such low trash 
into decent houses. But her opinion was lost on her 
hearer, for Miss Lambert was gazing at an old 
cabinet-size photograph of herself placed up against 
the mirror. It was surrounded by green myrtle 
leaves that were probably dug out from under the 
snow. A little brass candlestick with a partly burned 
wax taper in it was standing in front of the portrait. 

Aunt Diana paused in her work to explain, ‘Nell 
wanted to burn that candle all day but I would not 
allow it for fear she might set something on fire.’’ 

How well Mary Lambert remembered the day that 
picture was taken. She had gone through the tor- 
ture of having her hair curled with a hot iron; it 
was brushed away from her forehead and hung in 
long ringlets over her shoulders. It was with a sense 
of loneliness that she recalled the time when she had 
gone to her father to show him her new dress, how 
he had kissed her and told her how beautiful she 
was. Oh, yes, she remembered it all. The happy 
years of her childhood and the peaceful enjoyment 
of the later school life. No care, no responsibility, 
nothing expected of her but to accept the pleasures 
and advantages that her devoted parents delighted 
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to bestow on their idolized daughter. Why, then, 
should this stray waif of the street who had never 
known a father’s or mother’s love nor the protection 
of a Christian home place this favored child of for- 
tune on a pedestal of honor crowned with the em- 
blem of Immortality and burn before her the divine 
fire of sacrifice, a tribute in the mind of the ignorant 
child paid always to saints? 

Telling Aunt Diana to leave the picture on the 
bureau as it was, Miss Lambert went slowly down 
into the parlor thinking of the poor, friendless little 
child and wondering if it were her duty to find her 
and see that she was cared for in some way; or 
should she put the matter out of her mind entirely ? 
These thoughts were turning themselves over and 
over in her mind when Mrs. Filmore and Mrs. 
Meeker were announced. 

The meeting was not at all satisfactory. What 
could be done? The girl had evidently gone back 
to her associates. After listening to a description 
of the violent outbreak of temper many remarks 
were passed concerning the futility of trying to 
reform such children, and the ladies were horrified 
that such depravity should exist in a Christian 
community. 

“‘T feel that you are to be congratulated that the 
child has gone,’’ and Mrs. Filmore smiled sweetly 
at her hostess, while Mrs. Meeker added, ‘‘And I, 
for one, would suggest that you make no effort to 
find her.’’ 

Mrs. Moore, the young wife of the minister, tho 
she arrived a little late, was in time to hear all about 
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Nell’s conduct and also the advice given Miss Lam- 
bert as to the best course to pursue in regard to the 
unruly girl. But watching the face of her kindly 
friend she could see that the wilful child had some- 
how crept into her affections or at least had enlisted 
her sympathies more than she herself realized. Now, 
speaking for the first time, she said in a low but 
distinet voice, ‘‘Let us be careful, sisters, how we 
judge the unfortunate child. Must we not consider 
the facts that Nelly (it was the first time that any- 
one had thought to soften the name by an added 
letter), was defending herself against a fancied 
wrong. She naturally would be excited, and altho 
she did use harsh language it was the dialect of the 
street—the only words at her command. Her great 
dread of going to an orphan’s home lent force and 
fire to her actions that no doubt made her seem like 
a wild thing to dear Miss Lambert. 

‘Then, too,’’ continued the speaker, ‘she thought 
herself deceived. Our friend had been kind to her— 
the poor child was having a glimpse of home life 
that was very restful to her weary little body. The 
awful thought that she was to be torn away from 
the ‘enchanted castle,’ and sent to a place that all 
poor children have learned to dread was enough 
to make her desperate. And worse than all was the 
fact that the woman she was learning to love was 
consenting to it. Oh, sisters, let us look at the affair 
from the child’s point of view.”’ 

Mrs. Moore’s voice, that had gained in power and 
intensity as she proceeded with her argument, now 
faltered. To hide her emotion she arose and drew on 
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her gloves, saying as she turned to Miss Lambert, 
“‘Please excuse me for trying to force my views on 
you. It is a matter that must be settled between 
yourself and God.”’ 

Miss Lambert could only bow her head in ac- 
knowledgment of her friend’s apology, but the 
words had made a deep impression on her mind. 
Yes, surely the child was learning to love her. The 
garlanded portrait with the incense of the wax taper 
testified to that. And now was she planning to be- 
tray that love and confidence! Seeing herself in 
that light made her wretched. Long after the women 
had gone she sat in deep thought. The question was 
no longer now, ‘‘What is my duty?’’ The matter 
of duty was entirely forgotten. One thing she was 
fully decided upon, and that was to find the girl 
and give her a home. 

The early winter twilight crept into the corners 
of the warm sitting-room. A pretty angora cat came 
noiselessly through the draped doorway and leaped 
into her mistress’ lap. Softly purring, the little ani- 
mal snuggled down into her accustomed place, well 
assured that no harm would come to her from the 
kind hand that smoothed her silken fur. From the 
uncurtained window Miss Lambert could see that 
snow was whirling wildly. A storm had set in with 
intense cold weather. ‘‘Where was little Nell? Had 
she gone back to the home of Brandy’s mother?’’ 
These were the questions that turned themselves 
over and over in the mind of the unhappy, 
conscience-stricken woman. The cat nestled here in 
her arms, petted and fondled, was safe from cold 
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and privation, while the child—a being for whom 
Christ died—was cast on the world to suffer in body 
and be ruined in soul through influences the girl 
herself had no power to control. 

Uneonsciously the woman raised her eyes to the 
picture of the Christ-child, illumined that minute 
by the flickering firelight of the open grate. But it 
was not a smiling Babe that she saw as Nell had seen 
—it was a face sad with reproach, and even the 
Madonna seemed to close her arms more tightly 
around the beloved Infant as tho she would save 
his precious body from a cold, formal world. 

With outstretched arms she leaned toward the 
portrait as tho she envied the virgin Mother the 
blessed privilege of holding to her bosom the divine 
Babe. And yet this very day she had refused to 
make a home for the unfortunate Nell, whose plead- 
ing face she could see as her hungry heart cried 
out for a share in the beautiful home that held 
among its art treasures the Babe of Bethlehem. 


* * * * % * 2 


‘“Miss Lambert, will you come into the kitchen 
and speak to a boy who is there? He is inquiring 
about that girl; I told him she had run away, but 
Wess 

Miss Lambert waited to hear no more; to her it 
was enough that someone was inquiring after the 
lost Nell. 

Brandy stood close by the door where he had en- 
tered, as Aunt Diana told him not to make snowy 
tracks on her clean floor. He held his much battered 
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cap in his hand and looked earnestly into the face 
of the lady, while he asked the question that seemed 
to absorb his whole mind—‘‘ Where is Nell?’’ Before 
she had time to answer he blurted out, ‘‘The old 
lady said she’d run away, but I didn’t go much on 
that ’cause Squinty told me she was dead stuck on 
you and was always goin’ to stay here ’cause you’d 
erdopted her.’’ 

‘“‘No, no, I had no intention of adopting her, but 
thought I might get her into a nice orphan’s home, 
where—’’ 

“‘That settles it,’? was the quick response. ‘‘If 
that’s the kind of snide game she was up against she 
made her sneak in double-quick time. No orphan’s 
home for Nell Stimer.’’ The words came fast and 
furious. He crammed his cap down on his tangled 
thatch of hair as he added, ‘‘I’d like to know where 
she’s gone anyway. She ain’t with Squinty or the 
old woman—that’s my mother—and she can’t stay 
out in this storm.’’ The boy dashed a dirty sleeve 
across his eyes as he fumbled for the door-knob. 

*“Oh, we must find her. She might freeze in this 
storm. What shall we do? Where would she be 
likely to go?’’ And the excited woman clutched the 
boy’s arm as she continued, ‘‘I will send a man to 
hunt her up.’’ 

““No you won’t, you measely swipe. You want to 
get her headed for the orphan’s home.’’ As he spoke 
he faced the woman with flashing eyes and quiver- 
ing lips, his voice pitched in shrill tones, as he 
continued, ‘‘You pretended to like her, and poor 
Nell always wanted to live with some nice lady and 
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have a home somewhere; so you roped her in and 
made her think she was the whole thing, and then, 
and then,—’’ but the boyish tears would come, and 
poor little Brandy who had fought the battles of 
the street urchin and dodged the blows of a drunken 
mother without a whimper broke down and cried 
piteously. 

But other tears were shed more bitter than his 
own. The woman whom he had upbraided so se- 
verely sobbed aloud at the sight of the boy’s grief 
and in regret for the part she had played in bringing 
it about. No words of hers could make the lad have 
any faith in her promises, tho she said again and 
again that if Nell were found she would adopt her 
as her own child; and, indeed, she fully intended to 
do so. But he had been deceived, or thought he had, 
and as he expressed it, ‘‘He wasn’t goin’ to nibble 
twice at the same bait.’’ 


Cuaprer III 


A WAILING CRY 


Miss Lambert made all the inquiries she could 
concerning the whereabouts of Nell and finally went 
to the wretched home of Kate Stimer, as she thought 
the woman would be willing to give her some infor- 
mation that might lead to the girl’s discovery. A 
blear-eyed old woman, with frowzy hair that hung 
around her face in tangled strings, met her at the 
door, and when asked if this was Mrs. Stimer, an- 
swered with a leer, ‘‘It might be, and it might not 
be. What do you want with Mrs. Stimer?”’ 


To all her questions Miss Lambert only received 
a sneer, but no definite answer. When she said that 
she had promised Brandy to adopt Nell as her own 
child the old woman laughed loudly, saying, ‘‘ You’ll 
have your hands full if you undertake that job. 
She’ll steal everything out of your house. But I 
guess your promising to take her is only a guy. 
You’re one of the women who wanted to tote her to 
the orphan’s home; and you’re springing that on us 
so we’ll tell where she is. But I ain’t seen her for 
three weeks and don’t care if I never see the young 
hussy again. Brandy is still hunting for her and 
wants to bring her back here when he finds her. But 
you had better run home, my honey, and stop bother- 
ing with other folk’s kids. I can manage all that’s 
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brought to me and make them earn their livin’ at 
that.’’ 

She partly closed the door as she continued, 
‘‘Wrap your beautiful cloak around your dainty 
form and hang onto your money-bag, for it looks 
mighty good to Kate Stimer, and she is likely to 
snatch it.’’ The door was closed with a bang, and 
Miss Lambert turned away, disgusted and _be- 
wildered. 

The visit was not entirely unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, for she had learned that Brandy was searching 
for Nell, and if he found her, as he was sure to do, 
there might be some way to convince him that a 
home, other than a public institution, awaited the 
girl, 

It occurred to Miss Lambert one day to make 
another search through the room that Nell had 
decorated with her findings, for perhaps among them 
all might be some clue to her whereabouts. ‘‘I do 
not believe I would feel so bad about her going 
away if it had not been for the way the poor child 
tried to show her love for me in placing that old 
photograph where she did. Miss Lambert laughed 
softly at the remembrance as she mounted the back 
stairs and went into the attic bedroom. Imagine 
her surprize when she found the picture torn in 
shreds and thrown on the floor and the wax candle 
crushed to a mass near by. Calling Aunt Diana, she 
demanded to know what it meant. But the old 
woman could only raise her hands in astonishment 
and declare that she knew nothing of the destruc- 
tion of Nell’s room, adding as an afterthought that 
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it might be the cat. ‘‘She is getting to be the worst 
snoop you ever saw. More than once this week I 
have missed things out of the cupboard ; yesterday 
it was a piece of pie, and this morning an orange 
was gone: from your dish; I remember of putting in 
just six.’ 

“Nonsense! Aunt Diana, a cat cannot eat an 
orange, and look at the tracks around the room 
where the wax has been carried by someone’s 
footsteps.’’ 

The mystery of the torn picture and crushed 
taper might have led to Nell’s discovery had not 
a telegram come at this moment announcing the visit 
of some friends from Philadelphia. So Miss Lambert 
was obliged to dismiss the subject for the present. 
Telling Aunt Diana to clean up the room, she hur- 
ried away to prepare for the reception of her guests. 

Mrs. Bremer was a very dear friend of Mary 
Lambert’s. They visited each other quite frequently. 
Altho the former was some years older, a widow 
with a son growing into manhood, the mutual com- 
panionship still continued. It was to give her son 
Roland an opportunity to attend some musical con- 
certs being held that the visit in the city was made 
at this time. The boy was making the violin a special 
study, and altho very young he was quite proficient 
in the art. 

He very much enjoyed coming to the home of 
*‘Aunt Mary,’’ as he called his mother’s friend, and 
liked to rummage around in the garret hunting up 
all sorts of things that had lain there for many 
years. When he bade his boy friends good-by he 
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promised to bring back a helmet and two horse pis- 
tols he had seen there on a former visit. Tho late 
in the afternoon when he arrived he begged to be 
allowed to go into the garret to hunt for the treas- 
ures he knew were there. 

‘‘No, no,’’ was his mother’s answer. ‘“‘It is grow- 
ing dark, and Aunt Mary wants to hear you play 
the violin, so you had better stay out of that won- 
derful garret until morning.’’ 

After dinner was over and the women were seated 
in the parlor preparatory to spending a pleasant 
evening, the violin was brought out. Roland himself 
was eager to show Aunt Mary how much he had im- 
proved in the last year. 

Unfolding the music rack and placing it where 
the light would fall on the open page, the boy 
tucked the polished instrument under his rounded 
chin and with a tender little smile on his handsome 
face drew a long, soft chord from the vibrating 
strings. 

There is no musician that seems to love the instru- 
ment on which he plays as does a violinist. The 
flute or cornet is held in a firm hand, the performer 
seeming to drive the sound from him as tho eager 
to complete some assigned duty. The piano is sta- 
tionary ; the hands strike the keys with a command- 
ing force as much as to say, ‘‘The music is here, and 
I am determined to bring it out.’’ But the violinist 
takes the instrument out of its receptacle, strokes 
its satiny surface, seems in no hurry to begin 
playing. 

As he runs his fingers down along the neckpiece 
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there is a kind of love-light in his eyes; then he is 
sure to find a speck of dust somewhere that must 
be brushed away. Nothing so common will be al- 
lowed to remain on so perfect a piece of mechanism. 
He cuddles the smooth, lustrous wood in the hollow 
of his neck and bends his devoted head as if to 
listen to the heart-throbs of a sentient lover. It does 
not matter whether it is old Uncle Mose down in 
a Southern cabin playing ‘‘de fiddle fer de young- 
sters ter dance,’’ or Ole Bull standing before a 
cultured audience, the same expression of ineffable 
love is there. 

Tho young and inexperienced in the power of 
music Roland Bremer was a true musician and 
always responded gladly when asked to play on his 
beloved violin. Soft and tremulous the melody 
began, but strengthened into higher tones until the 
echoes went flying through the old house, and even 
pedestrians on the street slackened their pace to 
listen. 

Mrs. Bremer sat with her back toward the door- 
way that led into the hall, slowly swaying to and 
fro in the comfortable rocker, the velvet carpet 
hushing all sound. Her eyes were fixed on the grace- 
ful youth and her mind seemed to be at one with 
the divine harmony of sound. She felt that she could 
listen forever so entrancing was the music coming 
from the hand she loved so much. 

Just as the grand finale swept into silence a voice 
\ behind her made a low, wailing sound, like a smoth- 
ered ery, a voice that seemed fraught with childish 
sorrow. The little woman sprang from her chair in 
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fright. ‘‘Who is that child crying in the hall, Mary? 
It is dreadful.”’ 

‘‘There is no child in the hall. You must be mis- 
taken.”’ 

“‘T tell you I am not mistaken. It was such a 
pitiful ecry.’’ And the woman shuddered at the 
recollection. 

Miss Lambert thought if anyone had come into 
the hall Aunt Diana would know something about 
it, but when she went into the kitchen she found her 
sound asleep in the old arm-chair, the strains of 
musie lulling her away to dreams of peace and 
happiness. 

Try as she would she could not put the idea out 
of Mrs. Bremer’s mind. She was sure that she had 
heard that pitiful cry as a child in pain; and later 
in the evening when she passed through the hall on 
her way to bed she seemed timid and fearful. 

When Roland greeted Miss Mary next morning 
he put his arms coaxingly around her neck and said, 
““When can I go up into the garret to find those 
things?”’ 

“‘Oh, you great tease! The garret is dusty and 
you will be covered with cobwebs and not fit to go 
to the concert this afternoon.’’ The disappointed 
look on the boy’s face so appealed to his kind- 
hearted friend that she bade him be careful not to 
pull things about and let him go in search of the 
ancient treasures. 


CHaptTrer IV 


“T'VE GOT THE GHOST” 


Roland was a boy who made friends easily. Never 
having anything to fear in his own home he looked 
on all the world as his friends, and with his genial, 
happy disposition drew boys and girls around him 
wherever he went. 

At the concert in the afternoon given by a famous 
violinist he met a boy about his own age, who at- 
tracted him at once tho two more opposite characters 
could hardly be imagined. Harry Edmonds was so 
lively and full of fun he seemed always bubbling 
over with mischief and continually looking for ‘‘a 
lark,’’ as he called his youthful adventures. He 
was the adopted son of his bachelor uncle, the dig- 
nified Doctor Edmonds. The Doctor loved the boy 
passionately and hoped by keeping him hard at 
work to curb his gay spirits and make a useful man 
of him. As an instrument of music Harry chose the 
violin in preference to any other, probably on ac- 
count of its variety of expression. He mastered the 
technique very quickly, but much to his uncle’s 
disgust enjoyed playing the music of the street far 
better than the ‘‘masters’’ given him by the profes- 
sor at the conservatory. 


When Miss Lambert saw how much Roland ad- 
mired the brilliant Harry she gave him the privilege 
33 
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of inviting him to dinner and made some extra 
preparations that she felt sure would please the 
young man. She also invited Rev. Robert Moore and 
his wife, whom she knew would be glad to hear 
the boys play, as they were both very fond of music. 

Harry came early and made himself very much 
at home, asking all sorts of questions and handling 
the books and sheets of music that lay on the table. 
The portrait of Miss Lambert’s father taken in his 
soldier uniform, interested him at once, and when 
told that she still had the clothes and sword he was 
wild to see them. Roland was not at all eager to 
climb the garret stairs again that night. He had 
spent most of the morning up there—had even taken 
his violin and a lunch that Aunt Diana had given 
him. So he did not care to go up there again so soon. 

When Harry could not persuade Roland to accom- 
pany him he asked permission to go alone. Mrs. 
Bremer, to stop further teasing on the part of the 
boy, said with a note of seriousness in her voice, ‘‘I 
guess you had better not go up there tonight. You 
might see a ghost. I heard a strange noise the first 
night I came here and thought I heard footsteps on 
the stairs last night.’’ 

Harry wanted to hear more about the ghostly 
sounds, but Roland was genuinely frightened and 
begged Harry not to go there at all. Both women 
tried to explain to him that it was only a joke, but 
he was terribly excited and still nervous when Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore were announced. 

After the dinner was served and the company 
had gone into the parlor the program of musie 
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began. Harry played well, but not as high a grade 
of music as did Roland. They played solos and 
duets, with Miss Lambert at the piano, and Mrs. 
Moore, in a soft contralto voice, sang a pretty little 
lullaby. But the best performance of the evening 
was Roland’s selection of the old tho ever new air 
of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ rendered with a touch 
so tender that all present could feel the hallowed 
influence of the roof-tree that had sometime hung 
over their youthful lives. 

Mr. Moore bowed his head and with closed eyes 
could see the old homestead where he and a beloved 
sister had spent their childhood. The cozy little par- 
lor in which he sat widened out into a broad piazza 
with big, fluted pillars, where in summer trailing 
vines wound themselves around the lattice-work, 
making it a cool retreat. Here they had gone to 
study their lessons and tell of their ambitions for the 
future. Here it was, in a day-dream, that he had 
decided to answer to the call of God and make the 
ministry his chosen work. While the tune went on 
he wondered if he had chosen wisely. Had he been 
a true ambassador of Christ? Had pure, unselfish 
motives always actuated him? Now the air ran 
into the ‘‘Last Rose of Summer.’’ The vision still 
remained, and a pale pink rose seemed to nod at him 
as it trembled on the faded branch just inside the 
porch, where it seemed to hide away from the early 
frost. 

Harry liked the playing and acknowledged that 
Roland ‘‘could knock him silly playing the violin,’’ 
but when the minister asked to have the piece played 
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again he could not understand why he liked it so 
well, seeing it was not a hymn tune. He leaned 
against the doorway that led into the hall, wonder- 
ing if Mr. Moore thought it wicked to play dancing 
tunes. Just then a soft breathing sound behind him 
brought to mind the ghost story, and not stopping 
to think of the music or how rude it was to inter- 
rupt the playing, he clutched the curtain, dragged 
it to one side, and dashed into the hall, crying out, 
as the sound of a scuffle was plainly heard, ‘‘I’ve 
got the ghost! I’ve got the ghost!”’ 

Before anyone could collect his thoughts or im- 
agine what the unruly boy had done, he rushed 
back into the parlor holding onto the arm of the 
squirming, but defiant Nell Stimer. In her charac- 
teristic way she was calling him the vilest names 
and pouring out a volley of oaths that brought 
everyone in the room to their feet in consternation. 

Mrs. Bremer covered her ears and groaned aloud. 
Mr. Moore started forward with upraised arm, his 
wife clinging to him as tho she would save him from 
violence. Miss Lambert was so stunned by the sight 
of the lost Nell that she was unable to speak. To 
all this surprize on the faces of the company Nell 
paid no attention, her one thought being to free 
herself from the boy’s detaining hand and make 
her escape. Her yellow hair bristled with anger and 
her eyes flashed fire into the laughing, good-natured 
face of her tormenter. 

The time spent in the dusty garret had not added 
to the personal appearance of Nell. Her face was 
begrimed with dirt, and blacker marks on her cheeks 
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told of the tears shed while she hid away in the 
dark corner where no one could witness her lack 
of bravery. She had on an old coat to keep her 
warm; long, woolen socks and felt shoes covered 
her feet and ankles. She was thinner than when 
Miss Lambert saw her last, and a wild, hunted look 
in her eyes, now that she seemed to be fighting for 
her life, gave her the appearance of a young savage. 

Roland laid aside his violin and said calmly, ‘‘Oh, 
Nell, why did you come down, you know you prom- 
ised me—’’ 

At these words Harry in surprize relaxed his hold 
on the girl’s arm and she flew to Roland’s side, and 
burying her face on his breast burst into tears. 

If there was surprize at the child’s appearance 
there was speechless wonder at her action now. Mrs. 
Bremer sprang toward her son as tho she could not 
have him contaminated by the touch of the street 
child but was motioned back by the minister who 
knew that a revelation of some kind would be the 
answer to the strange spectacle. And indeed it did 
look strange to see poor, neglected Nell, who had 
lived on the street and in the home of the drunken 
Kate Stimer where she had learned nothing but 
brute force and deception to protect herself from 
starvation, clasped in the arms of the refined, edu- 
cated son of wealth. 

With quivering lips he begged her not to ery and 
smoothed her tangled hair, while he explained to his 
mother that he found Nell in the garret that morn- 
ing and added, ‘‘She was very hungry, so I got her 
something to eat from Aunt Diana and took my 
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violin up there and played for her so she would not 
come down as she did the other night to listen in 
the hall. I was so sorry for her because she did 
not want Aunt Mary to know she was there and 
was afraid she would be sent to an orphan’s home.”’ 

‘‘T was bad; I know I was,’’ burst from the weep- 
ing Nell. ‘‘But I wanted to hear that nice tune 
again, and thought I could make my sneak like I 
did before.’’ The penitent child dropped down to 
the floor, covering her face with her arms and sob- 
bing violently. 

Miss Lambert, to explain matters, told how the 
girl had come to her and how she had tried to per- 
suade her to go to an orphan’s home and also of 
the steps she had taken in looking for her when 
she disappeared. Mrs. Moore already knew some of 
the plans the women of the church had made to have 
the child sent to a proper institution. So the affair 
was beginning to smooth itself out to the satisfac- 
tion of those present. Mr. Moore was thinking it 
would be wise perhaps to make some immediate dis- 
position of the bedraggled little girl for of course 
she could not be kept even for a night in Miss 
Lambert’s daintily kept house. But before he could 
put his thoughts into words Nell sprang to her feet 
and, rushing to the lady’s side, said through choking 
breath, ‘‘I’ll go to the orphan’s home if you want 
me to, I’ve done you dirt ever since I’ve been here. 
I stole stuff to eat, tore up your picture, and 
tromped on the wax candle. And, and,—’’ here the 
tears would come again, ‘‘I’ve gone back on my 
promise to the boy when he was so good to me.’’ 
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And the little frame shook with an agony of stricken 
conscience. 

**You shall not go to an orphan’s home. You shall 
stay with me and be my own little girl.’’ Mary 
Lambert gathered the weeping child into her arms 
and kissed the tear-stained cheek tenderly. 

‘‘Three cheers for Miss Lambert,’’ shouted Harry, 
but the look he received from Mr. Moore and Mrs. 
Bremer made the remaining cheers end in an embar- 
rassed silence. 

Miss Lambert led the child away into the kitchen 
_where she gave Aunt Diana orders to prepare for 
her a good supper, and get her ready for bed, saying 
in answer to the old woman’s look of surprize, ‘‘I 
shall explain matters later.’’ 

Returning to the parlor, she found Mr. Moore and 
the women standing close together, talking ear- 
nestly. Harry, with his arm across Roland’s shoulder 
was saying, ‘‘I made a beastly fool of myself drag- 
ging the poor kid in here. Jf J had known you were 
in the game I never would have done so measly a 
trick. But, say,’’ he continued, ‘‘she is a spitfire, 
ain’t she? A regular street imp and no mistake.”’ 
He laughed loudly at the remembrance, but added 
more seriously, ‘‘If I thought Miss Lambert really 
intended to let her stay here I would be glad I found 
her. Someone ought to take care of the poor little 
ragamuffin,’’ and his voice was husky with the emo- 
tion he was trying hard to conceal. 

Seeing Miss Lambert enter Roland hastened to ask 
if she meant what she said about keeping Nell for 
her own girl. Before he could receive an answer 
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his mother said severely, ‘‘Roland, do not ask such 
a foolish question. Of course Aunt Mary does not 
intend to take such a low-bred child as that into her 
home; it is not to be thought of for one minute.”’ 
The little woman snapped off the words as tho her 
sharp, white teeth would divide them at every 
syllable. 

‘‘Most assuredly not,’’ was the minister’s smiling 
rejoinder ; ‘‘but we must find some institution where 
we can be sure that she is under proper discipline.”’ 


Miss Lambert knew that these suggestions were 
meant for her guidance, yet she made no reply, but 
proceeded to push the chairs back into their accus- 
tomed places, and begged her friends to be seated. 


The enjoyment of the evening seemed to be at an 
end, however, and as the hour was getting late Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore bade their hostess good-by, assuring 
her that they were willing to help her in any way 
they could to find a suitable place for the unfortun- 
ate child. 


‘‘These are the problems that come to us in a 
large city,’’ said the good man as he took Mrs. 
Bremer’s hand at parting. 


“‘Tt is no problem to me,’’ was the quick answer. 
“IT simply leave such matters alone. The large 
amount of taxes I pay every year is my share of 
money to care for the poor of the city, and they 
can be looked after by the proper authorities with- 
out respectable people’s being disgraced by taking 
them into their homes.’’ And a slight shudder put 
emphasis to the words. 
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Mrs. Moore said to Miss Lambert in a low voice, 
“‘Let God and your own conscience guide you in 
this matter.’’ The pressure her hand received made 
her sure that it would be well with the child. 


CHAPTER V 


“THAT THOUGHT IS 
BENEATH YOU” 


Mrs. Bremer did not deign to ask her friend any- 
thing regarding the plan for Nell’s future but took 
it for granted rather that her own remarks on the 
subject should be considered as final. But when she 
entered the breakfast-room next morning and found 
the girl already there and saw her take her place 
at the table as one of the family, she was very much 
disgusted. To show her indignation she ignored the 
girl’s little bow and low-spoken ‘‘good-morning’’ 
and during the entire meal watched every move 
she made as tho expecting some breach of manners. 


Nell, with a child’s intuition, knew she was under 
inspection and tried her best to remember all the 
things Aunt Diana had taught her when she had 
eaten at her table. But the espionage worried her 
and made her nervous. So when Nell dropped her 
knife and in stooping to pick it up knocked over 
her cup and spilled the coffee on the tablecloth, 
and heard Mrs. Bremer say, ‘‘Oh, dear me!’’ in such 
a shocked tone of voice, Nell turned on her furi- 
ously: ‘‘Stop looking at me. Don’t you know 
anything? Didn’t you ever see a little girl before, 
you old fool?’’ 
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Miss Mary rapped sharply on the table and 
pointed to the kitchen door. Nell, always quick to 
take a hint, hurried out of the room, leaving her 
mistress to apologize for her bad conduct. But be- 
fore the embarrassed woman could frame an excuse 
for the unruly child Roland said in a mild but 
decided voice, ‘‘You were to blame, Mother, for 
looking at her so sharply; she was so excited she 
did not know what she was doing.’’ But added as an 
afterthought, ‘‘Perhaps you did not notice it as 
Tidids’’ 

‘“‘Roland Bremer, am I to be reproved for my 
behavior toward a street-waif? Let me tell you, my 
son, it is the first time I have ever been asked to eat 
at the table with one so far beneath me in social 
standing, and it shall never happen again.’’ And 
she arose hastily and went to her room, where she 
made ready for a speedy departure. 

They merely thanked their hostess for her kind 
entertainment and gave no invitation for her to 
return the visit. Miss Lambert pondered long on 
the situation and wondered if this was the beginning 
of the trouble that might come to her for taking 
poor little Nell into her home. 

Tho it made her heart sore it did not shake her 
determination to fulfil her promise to Brandy that 
if Nell were ever found she would adopt her as her 
own child. 

She felt sure, however, that she could depend on 
Mrs. Moore for advice and cooperation in the man- 
agement of her charge and wrote a note asking that 
she and her husband should come to her home at 
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their earliest convenience as she had decided to 
adopt little Nell and wanted their advice as to the 
best plan for getting a legal right to the child. 

A feeling of unselfish joy filled Mrs. Moore’s 
heart as she carried the letter into her husband’s 
study to show him what a kind Christian act their 
friend and parishioner was planning to do. The 
gentleman took the missive from his wife’s hand, 
and pursing up his lips and bringing his eyebrows 
together in an attempt to look wise he read it 
through carefully. Eagerly she awaited his opinion, 
but receiving no comment on her friend’s action she 
asked, ‘‘Do you not think it perfectly lovely of Mary 
to take that friendless little girl into her home?’’ 

‘Well, my dear, you do not see this matter as I 
do. While it might be a good thing for the child— 
in fact, a chance that not one in a hundred ever 
gets—yet we must consider the effect such things 
have on the church.’’ 

‘On the church?’’ was the questioning response, 
and the blue eyes were filled with wonder. ‘‘I can- 
not see how the church can be injured in any way by 
one of its members doing such a generous deed as to 
provide a home for that neglected child.”’ 

‘“Not so fast; not so fast,’’ was the laughing re- 
joinder; ‘‘let me explain so your dear little head 
will keep in balance with your impulsive heart.’’ 
And the reverend gentleman drew his pretty wife 
down on the couch beside him while he continued 
patronizingly, ‘‘It is this way: so long as our mem- 
bers do charitable work along the lines of regular 
missionary societies they keep up their interest in 
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the church; therefore, the building of the church- 
property, including the preachers’ homes, are con- 
stantly before their eyes. But as soon as they begin 
to look around among the poor and see the needs of 
their lives, they think the city pastors are living 
in luxury.”’ 

“‘Then are the poor to suffer for the necessities 
of life while the money of the rich is turned into 
the church?”’ 

“‘Not at all. It is within the province of the 
church to eare for the poor. But it should be done 
by all workers in the name of the church so the 
world might see that we are fulfilling our mission 
as Christians. It is a serious fact,’’ and the man of 
God arose and paced the floor, continuing excitedly, 
‘“‘that there are thousands of rich men in this city 
who will not join a church or even attend a service, 
salving their conscience by giving large amounts of 
money to help the poor. All that money ought to 
come into the church treasury and be handled by 
the regular officers; and it would be if so many 
busy women were not taking the matter in hand, 
going around picking up children, as Miss Lambert 
has done, instead of waiting for the church societies 
to look into the matter systematically. I tell you it is 
killing the influence of the church, and must be 
stopped.’’ 

‘“How could she wait for orders when she found 
the girl at ten o’clock at night, cold and hungry, 
with no place to sleep?”’ 

‘‘You are too practical in your conclusions. This 
is an exceptional case not to be taken as an offset 
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to the great need of concerted action in caring for 
the poor. If the amount of money Miss Lambert 
will expend on that child was turned into a regular 
church institution under the direct management of 
its officials it would house and feed many more than 
one child, supported as they should be on an econom- 
ical basis. Then perhaps many preachers (myself 
included) would be getting a decent salary.’’ 

“But don’t you think,’’ said the persistent little 
woman, “‘that a home-life such as Miss Lambert is 
able to give her would be better for the girl than to 
be brought up in an institution?’’ 

‘Possibly you are right; but please look at the 
matter from our own standpoint. Where does it 
touch us?’’ Seeing a look of pain in the earnest 
eyes of his wife, Mr. Moore felt that he had gone 
too far, and was showing her a side of his nature 
that was altogether selfish. He laughed lightly, and 
patting her flushed cheek said in a tone of good- 
natured banter, ‘‘You be careful, little woman, with 
your broad philosophy, that you don’t interest the 
Ladies’ Aid Society in Miss Lambert’s foundling 
so she will get the new piano instead of our little 
daughter. ’’ 

As the mother walked slowly back into the sitting- 
room where Miss Margaret was doing her morning 
exercise, struggling to reach the foot-power of the 
wheezy old organ with her short, fat legs, the sense 
of what the father had said came home to her with 
great force. But the love she felt for her own little 
daughter was making her heart big enough to take 
in the less fortunate ones; so the prospect of the new 
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piano did not bring the satisfaction it had brought 
formerly. 

A kind but brief note was sent to Miss Lambert, 
saying that Mrs. Moore was too much burdened with © 
other cares to give any time to plan for the child, 
but it added that she had reported the case to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and a committee would wait 
upon her soon to give whatever advice or assistance 
they could. 


* * * * ¥ 


‘“‘There is no denying the fact that it is perfectly 
lovely in you to take the child and bring her up a 
good Christian woman.’’ Mrs. Filmore smiled 
sweetly as she continued, ‘‘In your perfectly ar- 
ranged household and under the instructions of dear 
Aunt Diana she will make you an ideal servant.’’ 

To this remark Miss Lambert made no reply, 
being sure it was a feeler to find out just what 
position the girl was to occupy in her home. Mrs. 
Meeker, who had also come to spend the afternoon 
and incidentally to find out what their friend in- 
tended to do with the slum child, now thought it 
wise to give some advice on the subject, so she said 
complacently as she stirred her cocoa: 

‘“‘There is one thing you will have to be firm 
about, and that is to cut off all intercourse between 
her and the people with whom she has lived. I 
have been told,’’ she continued, helping herself to 
the second piece of cake, ‘‘that the hardest thing 
to overcome in the habits of the poor is their deter- 
mination to associate with their old companions. 
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Their ‘chums’ will hang around and make all kinds 
of trouble. There is only one way to do, and that 
is just to set down your foot [and the dainty 
morocco-shod foot was brought with a force that 
made the teaspoons jingle in the silver tray and 
caused a few drops of the hot cocoa to fall on the 
white cloth of the luncheon table] that those boys 
you told me about shall not come here or speak to 
the girl when they see her.’’ 

Before Miss Lambert could frame a reply, if 
indeed she thought the advice worthy of one, Nell 
dashed into the room, and confronting the surprized 
women burst out, 

“Tf you two old cats think I am goin’ back on 
Brandy and Squinty you’re mighty mistaken. They 
give me half their victuals many a time, and when 
I was near goin’ to the orphan’s home they took all 
the money they had to buy me a dress, and Squinty 
was tryin’ to save money to go to a hospital to 
have his eyes doctored, poor half-blind kid.’’ Chok- 
ing back the sobs she continued, ‘‘If you think that 
Nell Stimer is goin’ to forget them boys now ’cause 
she’s struck a soft snap herself, you don’t know 
your onions, that’s all.”’ 

Miss Lambert, embarrassed and humiliated, hur- 
ried the child out of the room, telling her as she 
sent her upstairs that she was a very naughty girl 
to call the ladies such bad names. 

“‘There, you see,’’ said Mrs. Meeker, as she and 
her friends were left alone in the sitting-room, ‘‘it 
is just as I thought; that girl has no idea of giving 
up her old associates. It is going to make poor Mary 
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all kinds of trouble. I do wish we could persuade 
her to send the child where she belongs.’’ A deep- 
drawn sigh emphasized the sorrow she felt for her 
mistaken friend. 

‘‘T do wonder what Brother Moore will think of 
it. We really ought to go around there and tell 
him,’’ responded Mrs. Filmore; ‘‘tho he never will 
hear a word against Sister Lambert and holds her 
up as a pattern for the rest of us, just because she 
pays so liberally into the church.’’ 

Nell was left alone to her double grief, that of 
being naughty and calling names, and the more 
poignant sorrow of fearing that she must be parted 
from her friends. Not only in the days of their 
extreme poverty had they learned to love each other, 
but the self-abasement of thinking she should be 
compelled to turn against them now that good for- 
tune had come to her was unbearable. As she sobbed 
out her agony on the floor of her room all alone 
there seemed to her no way of escape. She would 
gladly have gone back to live with poor Squinty 
and Kate in their dark old garret home just to 
show them loyalty, but she was afraid that she 
would be discovered and sent to the orphan’s home. 
Her young heart was crushed with the heavy burden 
it had to bear. 

“You must excuse Nell for that outbreak of tem- 
per,’’ said Miss Lambert, as she reentered the room 
and took her accustomed seat. ‘‘She is very much 
attached to her friends and cannot bear the thought 
of ‘going back’ on them, as she calls it.’’ 

‘“‘The idea is ridiculous,’’ was the quick response. 
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“It is enough for you to take her without having 
the whole slum tribe of New York thrust upon your 
charity.’’ Regardless of the insult that went with 
the words Mrs. Meeker continued, ‘‘When they talk 
of friendship it makes me sick; if they get enough 
to eat they ought to be thankful.”’ 

One moment Miss Lambert looked into the flushed 
face of the speaker, then said slowly, ‘‘You will par- 
don me, but to my mind that is the very best quality 
in the character of the poor—their loyalty to their 
former friends. It may make me trouble,’’ she con- 
tinued with a slight falter in her voice, ‘‘but my 
heavenly Father knows how much I ean carry. He 
has tested my strength many a time. If he has put 
this cross on my shoulders he will lighten the bur- 
den by the smile of his approval.’’ The visitors had 
no words for such an argument as this, so they 
soon took their leave, going around to the house 
of the pastor to tell him of the sad infatuation of 
““dear Miss Lambert who was so imposed upon by 
the slum children.’’ 

“It is a great pity that the child came into Miss 
Lambert’s home at all,’’ said Mr. Moore; ‘“‘I am 
afraid it is going to work an injury in the Christian 
activities of our sister. She was not present at the 
Home Mission Cirele yesterday afternoon, sending 
word that she could not spare the time from other 
duties.’’ Thrusting his hands into his trouser pockets 
and scowling in a very unchristianlike manner the 
reverend gentleman paced the floor as he continued, 
*‘T eannot see how Christian women can reconcile 
their conscience by leaving mission work that is 
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begging for their support while they run off after 
a personal fad. It is a great mistake on the part 
of our women and the last one I would have sus- 
pected of such a wild idea was Miss Lambert.’’ 

A pleased smile overspread the face of Mrs. 
Filmore, which she tried to hide behind her hand- 
kerchief, for it told of the satisfaction the minister’s 
words had given her in admitting that he was disap- 
pointed in the ‘‘ever faithful’? Miss Lambert. 
Controlling her voice as best she could she re- 
sponded : 

‘‘Of course if she keeps that girl it will take lots 
of her time and be a considerable expense. The little 
beggar came there in rags and tatters and now Mary 
has got her dressed up fine. I noticed when she came 
into the room today that she had on a pair of the 
very best kid shoes and one of those made-to-order 
dresses that sell for such a high price at Macy’s 
Store.”’ 

‘*Yes, I noticed the shoes and dress, and a lot of 
other unnecessary finery,’’ remarked Mrs. Meeker, 
in a tone of voice that spoke volumes in its resigned 
cadence. ‘‘Her stockings, too, were silk, not less 
than one dollar a pair.”’ 

A sidelong glance at the pastor satisfied the 
speaker that he was suitably impressed with the 
sacrifice his faithful colaborer was making for the 
advancement of God’s kingdom in foreign lands. 

“‘T was so indignant when I saw how Mary had 
rigged that hateful girl out in such expensive clothes 
I was tempted to give her a piece of my mind,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Meeker, as she drew her cloak around 
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her robust form, making every button snap into 
the buttonhole as tho she would teach the inanimate 
things to know their places and where they be- 
longed. 

“‘T am glad you did not say anything unpleasant,’ 
was the answer, ‘‘as we expect a big donation from 
Mary for our piano fund.’’ Mrs. Filmore wrapped 
her fur mantle more closely around her as she re- 
membered the cold storm she must face on the way 
homeward. 

““Perhaps her adopted daughter will have to get a 
new piano before Miss Lambert can give anything 
toward one for our little Puss,’’? and Mr. Moore 
laughed softly at his own suggestion. 

“Don’t, don’t,’’ were the reproving words of his 
wife, who had been a silent listener to the conversa- 
tion and was now at her husband’s side as he showed 
the women out; ‘‘that thought is beneath you.’’ It 
was only a whisper, but it went to the man’s heart 
like a saber thrust and probably would have met an 
unpleasant retort but for the presence of the women. 


——_——* 
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CuHaprer VI 


BRANDY SKIPS THE TOWN 


While the preacher and his excellent workers were 
discussing the duty of the members of the Christian 
church from their point of view, Nell Stimer, with 
tear-stained face, was pouring forth her idea of 
honor and righteousness to the bewildered Miss 
Lambert. 


*‘T’d be the meanest swipe in creation, if I’d go 
back on Brandy and Squinty after all they’ve done 
for me.’’ Her voice was tremulous and almost 
ready to break into sobs as she looked into the face 
of the woman from whom she expected so much. 
The struggle would have been less severe had she 
not learned to love the home she was now occupying. 
The clean clothes, the loving fingers of Miss Mary as 
she toyed with the bright ribbon on her hair, and 
even the perfume on her handkerchief, lifted her 
luxury-loving soul at a single bound above her past 
life of degradation. And yet it could not stand one 
minute in place of the allegiance she owed to the 
poor little boys who had given her their last penny 
when she was cold and hungry. 

““You told me I must be thankful to God when he 
has done so much for me; and does he want me to 
give him a whole lot of thanks and then snub the 
poor lads what can’t do things for themselves 

5d 
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’cause they’re so little and ain’t got any home that’s 
decent? Is that the kind of a God he is?’’ Fired 
with the strength of her own arguments, her voice 
shrill with the ache in her throat where unshed tears 
seemed to be choking her, she went on rapidly, ‘‘It 
is easier for you to give me a thousand dollars than 
for Brandy to give me one penny; and I don’t be- 
lieve you’d stand up and tell lies like he did to keep 
old Kate from skinnin’ me alive when I stole her 
sugar.’’ The memory of her past life with its sor- 
row and suffering hung over the child like a hideous 
nightmare and made the contrast to her present 
surroundings all the more vivid. 

Less than an hour ago Miss Lambert said that 
“the principle of standing by their friends’’ was 
the trait in the character among the poor which she 
admired most; and yet when she thought of having 
all of Nell’s old chums making her home a resort 
she felt that the problem was one she dare not at- 
tempt to solve. With a sigh of resignation she drew 
the little girl into her arms and quieted her fears 
by promising her that she would never ask her to 
give up her friendship for the boys who had been 
like brothers to her in the sad old days. 

The touch of the encircling arms and the feeling 
of confidence that was growing up between the child 
and her kind benefactor soothed her into peaceful- 
ness. An hour later Miss Lambert found her singing 
gayly as she fitted a new dress on her big wax doll, 
turning her little head to one side that she might 
note the effect of the pink ribbon she had tied 
around its waist. How quickly a child will fall into 
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the natural elements of play. One could never imag- 
ine Nell, sitting there on the velvet divan, the fluffy 
gray cat asleep at her feet and by her side a basket 
containing all sorts of pretty bits of silks and satins 
of which she was fashioning elaborate dresses for 
the doll-baby she held so lovingly in her arms, any- 
thing but the child of cultured and worthy parents. 

It was hard to get Brandy ‘‘to nibble twice at the 
same bait,’’ as he graphically put his experience 
with Miss Lambert. When Nell told him the glad 
tidings that she was really adopted and had also 
been promised that she could see him and Squinty 
whenever she wanted, he looked into her face, ask- 
ing quizzically, ‘‘Don’t you think, Nell, that the 
lady’s got somethin’ up her sleeve and is tryin’ to 
rope you into the orphan’s home after all?”’ 

‘‘No, no,’’? was the quick answer; ‘‘she’s all 
straight this time, and I was sorry I spurred up to 
the old dames and said nasty things to them when 
they said you must not be allowed to see me or even 
speak to me on the street.”’ 

‘‘What did you say, Nell?’’ and the boy’s eyes 
twinkled as he remembered so well how her flashes 
of temper were sure to be accompanied with lan- 
guage more forcible than elegant. 

She told him as well as she could remember the 
way she ‘‘called them down’’ and imitated their 
voices when they said, ‘‘I am shocked! I am 
shocked.’’ Brandy laughed loudly, and to her great 
delight called her ‘‘a brick.’’ 

Every trade and calling has its particular code of 
slang phrases. When the sailor wants to tell of the 
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time he showed bravery he says, ‘‘I was right on 
deck.’’ The commercial man was ‘‘there with the 
goods,’’ and the clerk was ‘‘handing someone a 
package,’’ or ‘‘giving them their change.’’ And so 
it goes. But the children of the street hear all kinds 
of slang from all kinds of people; therefore, it is 
not at all surprizing that their language should be 
a mixed medley only themselves can understand. 
When Nell said she ‘‘spurred up to the old dames’’ 
. it was a fair imitation of what a spunky little game 
rooster would do on meeting an opponent. 

It was seldom that Brandy indulged in such a 
hearty laugh. His life was too full of the make- 
shifts of poverty to admit of much merriment. Nell 
rejoiced that her little escapade had brought even 
this momentary pleasure and seemed to think it was 
the beginning of better times in both of their lives. 
She was glowing with happiness as she added, ‘‘Now 
you just come here all you want to, and tell Squinty 
he can come too, and I’ll make it all right with Miss 
Lambert.’’ The lady mentioned was within hearing 
of the confidential talk (altho the children did not 
see her), and winced as she heard Nell’s hospitable 
invitation. 

‘‘But, Nell,’’ and the boy’s face assumed its usual 
careworn expression; “‘it ain’t fair to a nice lady 
like Miss Lambert to have ragged kids like me and 
Squinty hangin’ around her house. You say she 
ain’t married, and maybe she’s got a beau comin’ 
to see her, and he might think she’s keeping low 
company.”’ 

The listener could scarcely repress a smile at the 
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ingenious logic of the boy, but fairly gasped at 
Nell’s next words, ‘‘Then she’ll have to buy you 
and Squinty some good clothes so you will look 
decent enough to come here.”’ 

“Now, you’re ’way off again,’’ was the quick 
answer; “‘that would be hanging it too heavy on 
the woman. Just ’cause she’s good to you she don’t 
have to load up with the whole shootin’ match of 
the alley, but I want to tell you Nell—that’s what 
I come for today—if you’re dead sure that Miss 
Lambert is straight and means to be square with you 
and not pitch you into an orphan’s home, then I[’ll 
-.’’? Here the boy’s voice wavered. 

Miss Lambert was listening intently and won- 
dered what he was about to say. Nell wondered, too, 
and asked hastily, ‘‘What was you goin’ to say, 
Brandy? Never mind about tyin’ your shoe; the 
string is broke anyway.’’ 

After some further hesitation he resumed, ‘‘I was 
goin’ to say I have a notion to skip the town. I get 
tired of workin’ to buy whisky for the old woman, 
and she gets meaner every day. I thought last night 
after she welted me for not bringin’ in moré money 
that I’d just skip. I’d gone long ago, but I didn’t 
want to leave you in her clutches.”’ 

“‘Long ago,’’ repeated Miss Lambert to herself; 
‘and he only twelve years old now.”’ 

Nell was speechless with surprize. Her natural 
ability for making plans seemed to have deserted 
her and she could only stare in amazement. Em- 
boldened by her silence he went on to say that he 
would ‘‘make for Philadelphia’’ and after staying 
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there awhile would come back to Brooklyn or New 
Jersey, and then ‘‘wiggle’’ into New York, and no 
one would be the wiser. 

It was in vain that the listener could think of any 
better plan for the boy; so she kept still while he 
bade Nell good-by, and heard them pledge eternal 
friendship and mingle their tears in parting. When 
she heard the side door close after him she hurried 
through the hall to tell him she had heard all he said 
to Nell. Slipping a gold piece into his hard, grimey 
little hand, she bade him be a good boy and said 
if ever he were sick or needed help to let her know. 

The blue eyes looked up into her own; he did not 
seem to think of the present, but with his tear- 
stained face twitching with emotion, said implor- 
ingly, ‘‘Never mind me, Missis, but be good to Nell, 
cause she’s all I got to—.’’ The sentence was never 
finished ; the boy was gone. 


CHapTer VII 


AT THE BIG STORE 


Tho Nell seemed very brave in trying to hide 
her grief at the loss of Brandy, yet a heavy droop 
of her eyelids on the morning following his depar- 
ture told Miss Lambert that the child had not slept 
well and needed some recreation to take her mind 
from the loneliness she felt. It was Saturday, and 
as there was no school it seemed a good time to do 
some shopping, and Miss Lambert knew that a few 
hours in the big store would cheer the little girl 
more than a day of simple amusement. 


They went from one department of the store to 
another inspecting the new ginghams, and pretty 
flowered percales, selecting the dresses that Nell was 
to wear at school, and a number of dainty white 
ones that almost took her breath away. They 
seemed so different from anything she had ever 
hoped to wear. 

When her ecstasy was at its height, she caught 
sight of the woman who had wanted to take her 
to the orphan’s home. In fright she clung to Miss 
Lambert’s arm, saying in a whisper, ‘‘Let’s kite for 
home. There’s that woman lookin’ this way, and I 
think she’s the one that was goin’ to take me to the 
orphan’s home. She’s right on the job. We’d better 
skip before she sees me.”’ 
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“Never mind, dear,’’ was the answer; ‘‘the 
woman is no more anxious to see you than you are 
to see her. And we are now going to dinner, so 
you will not see her again.’’ 

When the elevator carried them up into the ele- 
gant dining cafe, and Nell found herself seated at 
a little table with an obsequious waiter receiving 
orders for a dainty lunch, her late fears were all 
forgotten and in her happiness she could only ex- 
press herself in a ripple of childish laughter. 

Tired business men hurrying through their noon- 
day meal turned to smile at the happy child. A 
woman in deep mourning gazed across the room at 
her with moist eyes. And a tall gentleman accom- 
panied by a young boy, stopped to pat the girl kind- 
ly on the head, saying, ‘‘You are a sprightly little 
warbler.’’ The boy, too, smiled at her happy face, 
but catching a view of Miss Lambert sitting oppo- 
site flew around the table to shake hands with her 
and ask if she did not remember him, Harry Ed- 
monds, who had visited at her home when she was 
entertaining her friend, Roland Bremer. 

An introduction to his uncle followed, and there 
being two unoccupied seats at the table, that gen- 
tleman asked the privilege of joining them at lunch. 

Harry looked searchingly into the face of Nell. 
He could not hope to recognize the girl by her 
clothes. The expensive fur-trimmed cloak and 
white plush bonnet were very unlike the garb she 
wore when he dragged her into Miss Lambert’s par- 
lor. After he had scrutinized the face and taken 
note of the golden curls peeping out around the 
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pretty pink cheeks he cast a questioning look at 
Miss Lambert, who met it with a smile and a nod 
of her head, as much as to say, ‘‘ Yes, that is the 
same girl.’’ 


And Harry, in the exuberance of his joyful dis- 
covery, shouted ‘‘good,’’ to the surprize of his dig- 
nified uncle, but added quickly, ‘‘I am so glad you 
ordered oysters; I’m equal to a dish of the bivalves 
this minute.”’ 


“‘Please be less demonstrative about it,’’ was the 
quiet response. ‘‘I hope, Miss Lambert, you will ex- 
cuse my nephew;; he is a trifle boisterous.’’ 


The presence of Harry had a subduing effect on 
Nell. She had not forgotten his rudeness when they 
met before, tho she was not aware of his good-na- 
tured championship in her behalf. 

Doctor Edmonds had received from his nephew 
a full account of the affair at the home of Miss Lam- 
bert, and when he saw that she still had the girl 
with her he felt sure that she must be very much 
interested in the welfare of the poor, so he gladly 
accepted the invitation she gave him and Harry to 
visit at her home. This would give him an oppor- © 
tunity to interest her in a project along charitable 
lines for a hospital for blind babies. 

As they passed out of the dining-room Harry took 
the occasion to say to Nell in a low voice, ‘‘Shall I 
bring my violin when I come?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ was the quick answer; ‘‘you don’t know 
how to play like the Roland boy does. Your tunes 
sound like Tony Russo’s old jazz fiddling.’’ Harry 
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was abashed for once and could think of no word 
in reply to the rebuff he had received. 

Miss Lambert pushed the unruly girl into the ele- 
vator, glad to escape the eyes of Doctor Edmonds. 
Nell was all unconscious of anything wrong in her 
behavior. She had simply told the truth as she 
thought it right to tell under all circumstances, and 
being so well contented with her present condition 
she seated herself on the cushioned sofa and hummed 
her favorite air as the swiftly flying elevator bore 
them down to the basement of the tall building. 

As Miss Lambert thought of the amused smile on 
the face of Doctor Edmonds her cheeks burned and 
she wondered how Nell could look so unconcerned 
and happy after saying such a dreadful thing to 
Harry. She, herself, had been taught in her child- 
hood always to say the pleasant thing under all cir- 
cumstances. Even in the rush of further trading 
in the store these thoughts came to her again and 
again, as well as the pleasant remembrance of how 
the Doctor had treated Nell’s want of manners in 
her reply to Harry. 

““Can I ever teach her to be more considerate of 
the feelings of other people?’’ This was the ques- 
tion continually forcing itself into the mind of the 
perplexed woman. And yet she knew that in ex- 
plaining the reason for more refinement in the 
manners of the child she would teach her a lesson 
in deceit. If Nell had said to Harry, ‘‘I should be 
delighted to have you bring your violin,’’ it might 
have been very gratifying to Miss Lambert but it 
would have been an absolute falsehood and placed 
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the poor lad where many others have stood, that of 
trying to entertain an unappreciative audience. 


* * * % # ® * 


It was with a feeling of absolute freedom that 
Brandy made his way to the home of Squinty. He 
could not leave the big city (which means half the 
world to its street boys), without bidding his friend 
good-by and telling him of the ‘‘soft snap’’ that 
had come to Nell. While in his little unselfish heart 
he rejoiced that she was so well provided for, yet 
he missed her companionship sorely. The old garret 
that they had called home was now too gloomy to 
live in. ; 

Nell would always have a light of some kind when 
he came home, if it were only a bit of rag burning 
in the side of a dish of grease. She always had some 
funny thing to tell him, often of how she put water 
in old Kate’s whisky and used the balance of the 
money to buy cream puffs. Even when she was 
staying with Squinty she was always glad to see him, 
and they had good times together. While he felt 
that Miss Lambert’s good home was not exactly the 
place for him to go, yet the sight of its cosy com- 
fort had kindled a desire in the boy’s heart for 
something better than he had ever known, and with 
the desire came an ambition to try for a place in the 
world of work where he, too, could have a share in 
its luxuries. 

With these thoughts came the sensible conclusion 
that in the home of Kate Stimer there would never 
be any chance for him to do anything but furnish 
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her with the drink that was brutalizing her. He had 
no affection for her; she had been fairly kind to 
him when she was sober, but that was seldom now, 
and so he very wisely decided, as he said to ‘‘skip 
the town.’’ 

Hurrying along the disreputable alley he soon 
found the place that Squinty called home. When 
he went in he found the poor lad had taken cold 
and could scarcely open his inflamed eyes. <A big 
pile of unsold papers lay in the corner of the room 
and told the sad tale of no money. A stranger might 
have asked questions, but Brandy did not need to; 
he took in the situation at a glance. 

“Eyes worse again, Squint?’’? Not waiting for 
an answer he continued, ‘‘Whew, but you’re cold 
here,’’ at the same time gathering up an armful of 
the gayly printed sheets of paper and cramming 
them into the old stove. There they writhed and 
glowed in the red flame, while the magic seven fig- 
ures that told of the amount someone had paid for 
a diamond necklace stood out in bold relief, as if 
to mock the poverty that reigned in the room of 
the boy who depended on the sale of the papers for 
his scanty living. 

‘Don’t believe you’ve had any breakfast, neither, 
but I’ll get you something before I go,’’ and suiting 
the action to the word Brandy soon had a ‘‘snack”’ 
of something on the table for his friend to eat and 
a bushel of soft coal beside the stove. This expendi- 
ture took all his money. That did not trouble him 
so much, however, as the fact that he must leave 
Squinty alone with his sore eyes, not able to sell 
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papers again for many days. He had his own line 
of action all marked out, but here was the trouble 
of his friend that must be settled in some way. 
Squinty devoured the food that Brandy had, at such 
a sacrifice of his scanty means, provided for him, 
and asked no questions. 

There are various ways whereby money can be 
spent to bring joy to the one who spends it, but it 
does not often fall to the lot of mortal to feel such 
a thrill of satisfaction as that which permeated the 
heart of Brandy as he watched his unfortunate 
friend sniff at the savory ‘‘hot dog’’ sandwich he 
held in his hand, while he paused to say, ‘‘Brandy, 
you sure did blow yourself for fair when you got 
this feed for me.’’ 

“‘T’d have got some coffee, only I hadn’t nothin’ 
to carry it in.’’ The warm-hearted boy felt in an 
uncertain way that it was good food or the stim- 
ulating power of coffee that poor Squinty needed, 
but he was hopeful with the spirit that had kept 
him and Nell through their days of privation. Al- 
ways feeling that good luck was somewhere not far 
away they had struggled on with cheerful patienee. 

The spiced meat followed by that big piece of 
mince pie brought new life into the self-reliant boy 
and he assured Brandy that he would be all right 
by morning, and could get along ‘‘dandy”’ on the 
streets he knew so well, and hoped the sun would 
not shine, for then the snow made it so bright 
that it hurt his eyes to see where he was going. 

Notwithstanding Squinty’s hopeful words and his 
repeated assurance that ‘‘he would be all right by 
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mornin’,’’ his companion had his doubts, and was 
wondering what could be done. To think the more 
clearly he thrust his hands into his pockets. 
‘“Whoop,’’ was the sound that made Squinty jump 
up and dig into his eyes with the sleeve of his old 
jacket, for the warmth that was beginning to be 
felt, and Brandy’s shout, made him think that the 
house was on fire. 

Being assured that nothing so horrible had hap- 
pened he was all the more delighted to hear that 
a gold coin had been discovered in Brandy’s pocket, 
the one given him that morning by Miss Lambert, 
and it meant to both boys a small fortune. 

Looking at the bright piece of gold it occurred 
to Brandy that it was not regular money as he had 
at first thought. It was a sure enough ten dollars 
on one side, but on the other side it was smoothly 
polished and bore a monogram of three letters, 
““M. E. L.,’’ beautifully engraved. 

““What’s the matter, Brandy?’’ asked Squinty, 
when he heard his friend whistling softly to him- 
self; ‘‘ain’t it good money ?’’ 

“It’s good gold, all right, but it ain’t real money, 
not the kind to buy things with. A lady give it to 
me this morning, and I thought it was a quarter, 
but it is a gold thing of some kind; I guess she 
wanted me to keep it to remember her by. I was 
goin’ to give it to you, Squint—I was for a fact— 
but you can’t buy nothin’ with it, and then,’’ he 
added, turning the coin over tenderly in his hand, 
‘“‘T want to keep it, just for her sake.’’ 

Squinty tried hard to open his eyes wide enough 
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to see the precious keepsake, and did get a fair 
glimpse of the glittering bauble. He fingered it 
earefully, and said, ‘‘If you’d let me put it in hock, 
I could raise a dollar on it and would get it out 
again, honest, sure, then you’d have it just the 
same.’’ To this proposition Brandy reluctantly 
agreed, for tho he did not want to part with it 
for Miss Lambert’s sake, yet the pitiful condition 
of his friend was tugging so hard at his heart- 
strings that he could not refuse. With a sigh of 
resignation he put it into Squinty’s little leather bag, 
with many warnings and careful instructions as to 
the best place to trust the gold and also the honor- 
able keeping of the pawn ticket. Then he told of 
how Nell had struck it rich, and made Squinty prom- 
ise he would not go hanging around there because 
it might make the lady sorry that she had taken Nell 
at all. Having received all these promises from 
Squinty with the assurance that ‘‘wild horses should 
not drag the secret of the gold coin out of him,’’ 
Brandy started on his journey out of the city, home- 
less and penniless, but glad that the two he loved 
best were provided for. 
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Cuapter VIII 


NELL’S GREAT DISCOVERY 


‘One can’t help liking the child if she did come 
from the low-down trash of the city and has made 
so much bother.’’ These were the almost audible 
thoughts of Aunt Diana as Nell came into the kitchen 
one morning and offered to help her do the work. 


“Miss Mary has gone away to stay all day and 
said I could help you or do anything I liked; so I 
thought I’d help you first, ’eause she said that first. 
Now, what do you want me to do? I’m a hustler 
when I get started, but I ain’t used to doin’ one 
thing twice like you do, huh?’’ 

‘One thing twice?’’ repeated Aunt Diana inter- 
rogatively. ‘‘What do you mean by that?’’ 


‘“Why, you wash the dishes in one pan ’till they 
are all nice and clean with the soapsuds just stick- 
ing out on ’em; then you wash ’em all over again 
in the other pan without any soap. I seen you do 
it lots of times.’’ 


Aunt Diana laughed heartily at the ingenious com- 
ments on her excellent housekeeping; and when the 
philosophy of dish-washing was fully explained, and 
Nell went to work with intelligence to carry out 
every detail of the plan, it was very evident that 
she had made for herself a friend in the old woman, 
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who was not slow in appreciating the fact that the 
girl would save her many steps in the future. 

Hither and thither she flew about the house, ask- 
ing innumerable questions and even making sugges- 
tions, but always in the end agreeing with the more 
experienced worker. There was now such a feeling 
of good fellowship between them that Nell thought 
it a great treat to eat her lunch in the breakfast- 
room with the blue willow-ware dishes that Aunt 
Diana told her had belonged to her own grand- 
mother. 

Now that all the work was so neatly done Nell 
went away to her own room and soon appeared 
dressed in her cloak and hood ready for a walk. 
Aunt Diana was somewhat surprized and asked 
where she was going, and if she had received per- 
mission from Miss Lambert. 

In a condescending tone of voice came the answer, 
““Didn’t she say I could help you, and do what I 
liked? So now I am goin’ for a walk and to eall 
on a friend,’’ and the little lady walked majestically 
out of the room. 

Again the old woman said to herself, ‘‘One can’t 
help liking the child, and she sure does look hand- 
some since she is dressed up so fine.’’ 

If Nell Stimer looked fine it was only a reflection 
of the way she felt as she tripped down the street 
on her way to call on her old friend, Squinty. A 
little squeak in her left shoe helped to remind her 
of the stylish patent leathers that encased her feet, 
while the warmth of her hands in the fur muff 
seemed like the breath of a tropical summer. 
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It is surprizing how quickly children will adapt 
themselves to their surroundings. When Nell neared 
the vicinity of her old associations she looked around 
curiously to be sure she was in the right place. This 
narrow, squalid street did not seem so miserable 
when she was here last. As she waited for a loaded 
dray to pass and then stepped daintily across the 
muddy street one would have thought it was her 
first experience in the busy thoroughfare. A big, 
good-natured policeman tapped her on the shoulder, 
asking kindly, ‘‘Do you know where you are going, 
little girl?’’ 

Nell was a trifle frightened, but remembering her 
good clothes and the fact that she was the adopted 
daughter of a fine lady, her natural courage came 
to her relief as she answered, ‘‘Oh, you go and 
chase yourself. You can’t get your hooks on me. 
I’ve been here lots of times and know where I’m 
goin’ just as well as you do.”’ 

“‘T guess you do,’’ was the laughing response, as 
the officer recognized in the finely dressed little 
girl the bravado of the genuine street waif. 

She found Squinty huddled in the little room, 
bathing his eyes with salt water and trying to keep 
warm by the smoky old stove, where the last of the 
coal that Brandy had bought for him was smolder- 
ing away. He was glad to see his old friend, or 
rather would have been glad to see her if he could 
have opened his inflamed eyes. He knew her voice, 
and with the courage born of necessity he talked 
cheerfully of what he intended to do when his eyes 
got well, but true to his promise did not mention 
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the gold piece tucked away in his ragged shirt 
pocket which he would turn to his account as soon 
as he could find his way to the pawnshop. 

*‘T feel awful mean and nasty, Squinty,’’ said 
Nell, as she brushed the dust off an old stool before 
sitting down, ‘‘to see you here with nothin’ nice to 
eat, and your peepers goin’ back on you, while I’m 
havin’ the time of my life. It is a great shame and 
I don’t know what to do about it.’’ 

“‘There’s nothin’ to do about it at all. Brandy 
says he’s glad you have struck it rich, and so am I.”’ 

“But it seems I ought to divvy up some way. 
That’s what you always done with me, and I feel like 
a thief ’ecause I can’t do it. I’d like to give you this 
cloak. It’s a dandy. You could sell it for a lot of 
money. But I don’t dare.’’ 

“Is it worth more than a dollar?’’ Squinty patted 
his side pocket lovingly as he thought of the precious 
coin that would bring him the coveted money. 

““Huh! I guess you don’t know much about what 
rich people pays for things. The man in the store 
said the fur alone on this cloak was worth twenty 
dollars. ’Course you can’t see it, but just feel how 
soft it is,’ and Nell reached out her arm for the 
groping hand of the boy to touch the cuff on her 
sleeve. 

“‘That’s the clear quill, ain’t it?’’ and his hand 
lingered caressingly on the ermine. ‘‘You must be 
havin’ a good time, Nell, dressin’ like a lady, and 
havin’ wee 

‘‘Dressin’ ain’t all. I go to church and we have 
the best times with all them Christian people.’’ 
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But further remarks were cut short by a decided- 
sneer from Squinty as he said, ‘‘Don’t talk to me 
about Christians. All they want to do is to stick 
kids like us into orphan’s homes and go around 
themselves dressed in good clothes, and take their 
money to build big churches with spires way up to 
the sky.’’ This was a long speech for Squinty to 
make and Nell was surprized at his eloquence. 

“‘Now, Squinty, you just keep still talking that 
way about Christians.’’ 

‘‘Huh! you’re gettin’ stuck on ’em too, are you?’’ 
and there was genuine disgust in the boy’s voice as 
he thought his one-time friend was slipping away 
from him and changing the beliefs that had held 
them together, namely, the hatred of all classes of 
people who were blessed with this world’s goods. 

*‘T don’t care if I am stuck on ’em, since Miss 
Lambert’s been so good to me, and I hear her pray 
every night for the poor in the city.”’ 

‘“Pile of good that does us,’’ was the surly re- 
sponse. 

‘‘Now you just hold on. I won’t have you blowin’ 
like that about people that prays. You’d better say 
some prayers yourself than to be shootin’ off your 
mouth on them that does pray.”’ 

A contemptuous snort from her listener made 
Nell remember that it was only a short time ago 
that she was saying the same things herself. In fact, 
the boy was only repeating her own words, which 
was much easier for him than to study a problem 
for himself. 

Drawing up the stool on which she sat a little 
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closer, and putting her hand confidentially on his 
knee, she said, ‘‘Now, Squinty, listen, and I’ll tell 
you all about the prayer-meeting I went to last 
night and what I thought when I heard the people 
praying and singing such beautiful songs.’’ 

““Go on, if you want to.’’ And the lad began 
again to sop the old rag into his eyes, the salt water 
running down his cheeks washing away the grime 
and leaving an inflamed streak as it went. 

““We went in our car, and got there while they 
were singing. A lady handed Miss Lambert the 
book, pointing out the place, ’cause we got in too 
late to hear the name of the song. Oh, it was just 
lovely. A pretty girl was playing the big piano, and 
all the people were standing up holding the books, 
and it was so light and everything looked so beauti- 
ful it made me feel queer, like little shivers runnin’ 
up into my hair. I didn’t know what to do. I 
couldn’t sing ’cause I didn’t know the tune, so I got 
hold of Miss Lambert’s hand and just squeezed it 
real hard and then I felt better. After the singing 
the preacher prayed and ,’’ another sniff of 
disgust from Squinty, and Nell caught him by the 
arm and shook him soundly, making the salt water 
fly all over the stove, where it sputtered a while and 
then dried in white lines, resembling the intricate 
pattern of some rare lace. 

‘““You’ve got to stop that mean way of making 
fun. I ain’t told you yet what I thought when I 
heard them people playing and singing. I just said 
to myself, just like I was talkin’ to somebody else, 
‘These folks pray and sing about God and he gives 
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them everything they ask him for, and me and 
Brandy and Squinty don’t pray nor sing (only old 
jazz songs), and we don’t have anything to eat, nor 
no money, nor nothin’.’ Now, what do you think of 
that, Mr. Squint? You go and make fun of these 
folks that’s got things what they ask God for, and 
you don’t ask for anything, so you don’t get it. Now 
what are you kicking about? Miss Lambert read in 
the Bible this morning that what we want we must 
ask God for it. Ain’t that easy? I butted right in 
and asked if that was true. She said I must not do 
that way, but wait ’till she was done readin’. You 
see I thought of you and Brandy and old Kate 
gettin’ everything you wanted. But I don’t want 
that old swipe to find out about it now since Brandy 
has gone. I’d like to see her starve awhile just to 
pay her back for bein’ so mean. If she found out 
that she could get things from God she’d be right 
on the job, ready for everything she could lay her 
old peepers on.’’ 


‘‘But, do you mean, Nell, that we’ve only got to 
ask God for things and he’s got them there in the 
church to hand out, or do they come down from the 
sky, and is the money like other money, or, or—.”’ 
He was thinking of the mysterious coin that was 
hidden in his leather bag, but Nell rattled on. 


“‘T asked Miss Lambert about it. She laughed and 
kissed me, and said God had ways of his own to 
bring us money and nice things, but I told her it was 
herself that had given me the good things I had, and 
she said that God had put it in her heart to do it. 
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So you see she is a kind of partner with God. Ain’t 
that great?”’ 

‘‘And you say she kissed you, Nell. That must 
seem mighty good, better’n the clothes and ——’’ 
his voice trailed away into soft murmurs unnoticed 
by the practical Nell, who was telling of the way 
she was tucked into bed every night, and how she | 
was learning to pray, and how many nice dresses she 
had. A big bureau all to herself, filled with lots 
and lots of clean white clothes, which she put on 
before the other ones were one bit dirty. ‘‘And ali 
my things smell so nice, just like this handker- 
chief’’; and the dainty lace-trimmed muslin was 
thrust into Squinty’s face. But the boy was think- 
ing too deeply of what he had just heard to notice 
the fragrant linen. 

“‘Now I must go, ’cause I might help Aunt Diana 
get supper, or dinner, as we call it, and I am goin’ 
to be the best and smartest girl you ever saw. Then 
when I get older maybe God will let me be one of 
his partners. He must need a lot of ’em, and if he 
does I will remember you, Squinty, cause I guess 
that you and Brandy was his partners when you 
was doin’ things for me.’’ 

‘“Must we go to church to pray when we want 
things?’’ and Squinty clutched the girl’s cloak. Re- 
gardless of the fine texture he was so eager to hear 
more about this new idea of God that Nell had 
discovered. 

“Oh, I guess you can pray anywhere. Miss Lam- 
bert prays in the sitting-room every morning, and 
she said I could pray at night by my bed.”’ In a 
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business-like tone of voice, Nell continued, ‘‘Miss 
Lambert said her father and mother always prayed. 
And just look what lots of things they had—a nice 
house, and horses and carriages, only now they have 
been sold ’cause we can’t drive, but when we want 
to go riding we go in an auto. I tell you, Squinty, 
we can’t begin this praying business too soon. Here 
_ we’ve been starving and freezing all our lives, and 
kicking ’cause other people had things and we 
didn’t, when all we had to do was just kneel down 
and shut our eyes and ask God in heaven to give 
us what we want.’’ 

““T won’t have much trouble to shut my eyes, 
’eause I can hardly keep them open now. They hurt 
like sixty, and if I could get the money I would go 
to a hospital and have them doctored.’’ 

““Well, pray as I told you, and it will surely reach 
God someway. I don’t know how, but the money 
will come. It won’t take long to get your eyes cured, 
and then you can sell papers to beat the band. Good- 
by, Squinty. I’ll pray too, and we will soon have 
something done for your eyes.’’ 

Nell’s great discovery had put her into possession 
of a clear knowledge of the character of God. In 
her simplicity it did not oceur to her that so great 
a Being—one holding as she had been told ‘‘the 
very earth in the hollow of his hand,’’ could for a 
minute refuse to put poor Squinty into a more com- 
fortable condition than he was now in. ‘‘Of course,’’ 
she told herself as she hurried on home, ‘‘we have 
got to ask him; that’s all square enough.’’ Altho 
she had much yet to learn, she was willing to believe 
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where she could not understand; and the Spirit of 
truth was revealing to her young mind the power of 
the kingdom of God. 


CHapTer IX 


SEEDS OF SUSPICION 


The dinner was ready to be served when Nell 
arrived at her home. True to her late resolution to 
be good and smart she hurried into the kitchen and 
asked Aunt Diana if there was anything she could 
do to help her. 


“‘Everything is ready but yourself; and Miss 
Mary was vexed because you went away without 
telling her.”’ 


*‘T didn’t think she would eare after she said I 
could do anything I liked while she was gone.’’ A 
sad look came into the girl’s eyes, while she began 
slowly to take off her bonnet. ‘‘I only went to see 
poor Squinty, who is almost blind and ain’t got any- 
body to care for him.”’ 

The plaintive voice and evident sorrow for her 
disobedience touched the heart of kind Aunt Diana, 
and she hastened to say, ‘‘ Well, never mind now; I 
know you did not mean to do wrong. Miss Lambert 
said that when you came I should help you dress, 
as we have company in the parlor, and you must be 
made tidy before you go in there.’’ Without answer- 
ing further questions she hurried her upstairs, where 
a pretty white dress and silk stockings, with em- 
broidered skirts and fancy kid slippers were quickly 
donned. 
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Doctor Edmonds was telling of the new depart- 
ment in the hospital where children’s eyes were to 
receive special treatment, and Harry was turning 
over some colored prints that lay on the table, when 
Nell flew into the room. It is hard to imagine any- 
thing low and uncultured in a child so prettily 
dressed, and both gentlemen looked their admira- 
tion, which was very gratifying to their hostess. 

The little girl was profuse in her regrets for hav- 
ing gone out without Miss Lambert’s permission, 
and feeling that she had been naughty tried to make 
up for it by acting her best when she was presented 
to the visitors. The conversation was interrupted 
by her coming, and before it could be resumed din- 
ner was announced. The Doctor offered his arm to 
Miss Lambert, and Harry (always quick to take a 
hint), very gallantly escorted Miss Nell to the 
dining-room, much to the joy and pride of the little 
lady. 

While she struggled with her fork and tried to 
remember that her knife should never be put into 
her mouth she chatted gayly with the easy-mannered 
boy at her side. It seemed a realization of the wak- 
ing dreams that had haunted the child in the 
miserable home of Kate Stimer. Many times when 
cold and hungry, in half-dozing sleep, she had sat 
at -a beautiful, well-filled table, where the electric 
lights danced on the polished silver and reflected 
the iridescent hues of cut-glass. Happy faces were 
all around, but it was always Brandy who sat at 
her side instead of this boy. While Nell could not 
have put these thoughts into words, yet she felt in a 
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dim, uncertain way that it was unjust to her dear 
old friend that he was not here to share her good 
fortune. 

Doctor Edmonds could not let the time employed 
in the eating of so excellent a dinner pass without 
trying to make the desired impression on his hostess 
in behalf of his pet charity. 

““You see, Miss Lambert, there will have to be a 
considerable amount of money set aside as a relief 
fund, let us call it, if we open the doors of the 
hospital to children who need attention for their 
eyes and have no means with which they can pay.’’ 
And the grave face of the Doctor was turned toward 
his listener while he held on the tip of his fork a 
choice bit of roast turkey. 

Harry was telling of the ‘‘swell’’ time he had 
the past summer at Ocean Grove, where a company 
of school fellows and himself had a camp, but the 
incident was lost on his companion. As soon as she 
heard the mention of an asylum for the blind her 
thoughts flew to poor Squinty sitting in darkness, 
suffering silently and alone. 

““Can’t nothin’ ever be done without money? It 
makes me so mad to hear people talking all the time 
about money. If I had it I would not talk so much 
about it, but I’d take it and send poor Squinty right 
away to that place you’re talking about and have 
his eyes cured. If he don’t have ’em doctored soon 
he’ll be stone blind, ’cause he’s most blind now.”’ 
Nell could not disabuse herself of the idea that she 
was wronging her old comrades in some way by 
accepting all the blessings that had come to her 
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while they were suffering for the very necessities 
of life. And like all those who have a burden on 
their own conscience she was more than glad to 
heap a part of the blame on someone else. Looking 
fearlessly into the eyes of the astonished Doctor, her 
own face twitching with emotion, she continued, 
‘“‘The money you paid for the sparkler on your 
shirt front would pay all the ‘shot’ for doctoring 
Squinty’s eyes, and you would look just as good 
without it anyway.’’ 

Altho Miss Lambert had heard much of Nell’s 
erratic outburst of temper, she was surprized and 
humiliated now to have her show the rude side of 
her character to this refined gentleman. Before she 
could collect her thoughts to reprove the child, 
however, the Doctor asked mildly, ‘‘Who is the girl 
referring to? Perhaps we can have him taken to 
the hospital for treatment. It need not cost so much. 
And I would willingly give up my ‘sparkler’ to 
raise the money,’’ he added, a mischievous twinkle 
in his eye. 

The joke was lost on the impulsive Nell. She 
sprang up from the table, and rushing around to 
where the sedate Doctor sat, flung her arms around 
his neck, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, I knew you would be a 
pardner with God, cause you’ve got nice, kind eyes 
like Miss Mary. Me and Squinty prayed and prayed 
for someone to give the money, and now you’ve done 
it. Good! good! good!’’ and the blushing Doctor 
was almost suffocated by the fluffy hair and rustling 
ribbons that were cuddled into his neck. 

Harry so much enjoyed seeing his prim uncle 
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hugged in that unceremonious way that he clapped 
his hands and laughed loudly. 

““What are you laughing at, you crazy gink; I 
guess if you had seen Squinty as I did this afternoon 
trying to bathe his eyes in salt and water ’cause 
that’s all he could get, poor kid — —.’’ Choking 
back the tears, her voice strained to breaking, she 
pointed an accusing finger at the subdued Harry, as 
she continued, ‘‘And he can’t get out to sell his 
papers, and he never heard anything about God 
givin’ things to people that asked him. Huh! you 
laugh, you bloomin’ swipe that don’t know nothin’ 
about bein’ poor.’’ 

‘“Come, come, Nelly, you must not talk like that. 
The gentleman was just joking with you when he 
spoke of selling his diamond.’’ But Miss Lambert 
saw that she had made a mistake in thinking that 
Nell could see any joke in the matter concerning 
the condition of Squinty. With one look of mingled 
scorn and disappointment the girl rushed out of the 
room to weep out her sorrow in the arms of kind 
old Aunt Diana. 

Miss Lambert was surprized and gratified at the 
words of the Doctor, as he resumed his dinner after 
Nell’s departure. ‘‘She is certainly a very remark- 
able child. The love she retains for her former asso- 
ciates (now that her own wants are supplied), shows 
her goodness of heart, and the consistent way she 
has of looking at profession and practise is, indeed, 
interesting. I see that you have taken great pains to 
teach her the real meaning of a Christian’s life of 
faith. The practical way she accepts the truth is 
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truly refreshing in these times of wavering opin- 
ions.”’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ was the quick answer; ‘‘I do not take 
that credit to myself at all. The child is far beyond 
me in simple faith. When I took her with me to 
prayer-meeting she seemed to be filled with wonder 
at the prayers and asked me as we came home what 
the people were talking about. I told her as best I 
could the meaning of the devotions, and what do 
you think she said?”’ 

Miss Lambert laughed softly at the remembrance, 
altho her eyes were bright with unshed tears as she 
continued, ‘‘She clapped her hands and shouted, ‘I 
know now where all the money comes from. It is 
God that sends it. Ain’t that grand?’ I tried to 
explain that the salvation of our souls was of more 
importance than money, but she could see nothing 
but the fact that church people asked for money and 
got it, while the poor street waifs did nothing but 
swear and fight and they had no money. You see 
she noticed the words in many prayers where the 
petitions were for the gifts of the Holy Spirit and 
where there was thanks to God for temporal bless- 
ings. These she argued were things that could be 
bought with money, and she still adhered to her 
idea that if it was in God’s power to give everything 
we asked for she would take the money and buy 
what she most needed. 

‘‘T wish you could have seen her cunning little 
face as she counted on her fingers all of her friends 
she was going to let into the secret,’’ and Miss Lam- 
bert held up her own white hand and counted off 
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the numbers as Nell had done. ‘‘It is evident that 
was the reason she slipped away this afternoon to 
tell Squinty of her great discovery.’’ 

“Oh, what a missionary she would make,’’ said 
the Doctor, laughing, tho his laugh had in it a note 
of sadness. ‘“‘Just to hear the great truth of God’s 
willingness to answer prayer, and then carry the 
glad tidings to those who need it most. But really, 
Miss Lambert, we must look up that boy the girl 
speaks of; to my mind it is a serious case, and one 
worthy of our attention.’’ 

‘“‘Then,’’ said Harry, looking earnestly into the 
face of his uncle, ‘‘you and Miss Lambert will sure 
be partners with God.’’ An embarrassed silence fell 
on the company as they slowly arose from the table, 
not realizing that the dessert and fruits had been 
left untouched. 

Before another week Squinty was occupying a 
pretty, clean room in the Children’s Hospital. It 
was found on examination that a general lack of 
vitality was to blame for the inflamed condition of 
his eyes, so he was given regular medical care and 
good food, in hopes that this treatment would restore 
him to good health, as well as cure his eyes. 

When Nell heard that her friend Squinty had been 
admitted to the hospital she manifested no surprize, 
but with a look of pleased satisfaction exclaimed, 
“‘T tell you God is a hustler, ain’t he? It don’t take 
him long to fix things.”’ 

“‘Oh, Nell, do not speak of God in that flippant 
way; it makes me shudder,’’ said Miss Lambert, 
suiting the action to the word. 
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‘‘What do you want me to say? I come pretty 
near sayin’ he was a ‘Jim dandy,’ but you told me 
that was street slang.’’ 


Altho Mr. Moore did not approve of Miss Lam- 
bert’s questionable action in adopting a street child, 
still he honored and respected her too much to show 
any feeling in the matter. He and Mrs. Moore ealled, 
as they were in the habit of doing. They chose an 
hour, however, when they knew that Nell would be 
at school and they would therefore be saved the dis- 
comfort of meeting the uncultured child. Mrs. Moore 
inquired after her kindly, hoping she would do well 
and appreciate what was being done for her. 

“‘Tf she does,’’ said the Pastor, with a light laugh, 
“it will be more than such children generally do.’’ 
Then noticing his wife’s look of disapproval at his 
insinuation, he added quickly, ‘‘I am reminded of 
the case of one of my parishioners who took a boy 
into his home and thought he could make a good 
man of him, but at the end of a few months the boy 
was gone, and a lot of his wife’s jewelry, an old gold 
watch that had belonged to his grandfather, and 
some more trinkets less valuable.’’ 

“‘Did he never recover the things,’’ asked Miss 
Lambert, a trifle uneasily, ‘‘or find the boy ?”’ 

““Oh, yes, he traced the things to the pawnshop, 
and found the boy back in his old haunts, but best 
of all he got his own eyes opened and had the boy 
sent to an orphan’s home where he was put under 
proper discipline.’’ 

The hint was not lost on Miss Lambert, but she 
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was determined not to believe anything wrong about 
Nell; so she strove to banish the thought from her 
mind as too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 

However, it occurred to her again and again; so 
when she went to her room that night she opened a 
little box on her dressing table where she kept some 
of the treasures of her childhood, saying to herself, 
“If Nell is tempted at all it will be by some of these 
trinkets rather than my jewelry or the money in 
my purse.’’ Here was the old locket with her 
father’s and mother’s pictures, a little gold ring that 
she had long ago outgrown, some Sabbath-school 
prize cards, and a few odd coins, old and rusty. She 
shook them all out in her hand as she had done many 
times before, but gave a start of surprize when she 
found that the one valuable piece among the number 
—a ten-dollar gold eagle—was gone. For many 
years it seemed to her now that shining gold had 
lain among her treasures. Her father had given it 
to her as a reward for learning the whole of the 
Twenty-third Psalm. It had her name in monogram 
engraved on one side, so it was not an ordinary 
piece of money. ‘‘Where could it be? Had Nell 
taken it?’’ The thought brought a burning rush of 
shame into the woman’s heart. The loss of confi- 
dence in the girl was more than the money and 
harder to bear than anything she had endured for 
the child’s sake. 

“OQ Miss Lambert, are you in here? I have had 
such a lovely time praying for poor Squinty,’’ and 
Nell ran into the room her hair falling all over her 
face. The ribbon that held the tangled curls in place 
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had come off while she buried her head in the cush- 
ion of the arm-chair at her devotions. Her busy 
fingers were trying to untie the knot. As her blue 
eyes peeped out from among the golden mass of 
her hair there was nothing in their depths but honor 
and good nature. Not waiting for a response she 
rattled on, ‘‘I am just askin’ God to give Squinty 
heaps and heaps of money,’’ she added, thrusting 
the wrinkled silk into Miss Lambert’s hands. ‘‘ What 
is the matter, you’re all shaky, and your hand is like 
ice?’’ 

“‘Never mind,’’ was the quick answer; ‘‘run away 
and get ready for bed. It is getting late.’’ She could 
not find it in her heart to accuse the child of theft, 
and yet the fact was very plain. Someone had taken 
that money, and no one ever entered the room but 
the honest old servant and Nell. Miss Lambert was 
determined that she would investigate the matter 
fully before she spoke to Nell about it, but the late 
hours of the night found her still awake, and won- 
dering what it was best for her to do. 

‘“When are we goin’ to see Squinty?’’ asked Nell 
as she was starting for school; ‘‘I am just crazy to 
tell him he’s goin’ to be the richest man in the 
world.’’ 

‘““What makes you think that?’’ queried Miss 
Lambert, a little absent-mindedly. 

““ Cause I asked God to give him money by the 
bushel. He sent him to the hospital when I asked 
him, so I don’t think he’ll back out on the money 
business. ’’ 

Miss Lambert sighed deeply. The child’s exuber- 
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ant spirits pressed heavily on her heart this morn- 
ing, especially as she talked continually about 
money. 

‘*What is the matter with you; you act dopey?”’ 
and Nell pursed up her lips, and scowled to empha- 
size her words. 

“‘T want to say to you, little girl,’’ and Miss Lam- 
bert took her by the hand almost sternly; ‘‘you 
must not talk so much about money. You are get- 
ting too fond of money. It is ridiculous to hear you 
say that you are praying for Squinty to be the rich- 
est man in the world. Perhaps money would be the 
ruin of him. People get so wild after money that 
they steal it, and sometimes commit murder to get 
more than they have.”’ 

“‘But they ain’t the people that prays for money. 
If they can get money from God by just askin’ they 
don’t have to steal. I uster steal Old Kate’s sugar 
’eause I.didn’t know about asking God, but now I 
just say low to myself, ‘please God,’ and then dip 
right into the sugar bowl. And I don’t have to steal 
money ’cause I get all I want from you, and that’s 
the way God sends it.’’ 

‘‘But, Nell,’’ and the voice had lost much of its 
bitterness; ‘‘there are other things that are better 
than money. Why don’t you pray that Squinty may 
get well and grow up to be a good man, and lots of 
benefits may come to him besides money?”’ 

A troubled look came into the young face as she 
answered slowly, ‘‘You see I want Squinty to have 
a good time, and I can’t think of so many things, 
so if God will send him lots of money then he can 
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get everything he wants.’’ And the child gazed 
thoughtfully out of the window as tho the great 
out-of-doors would give her an inspiration to guide 
her in her labor of love. 

Forgetting for the moment the cloud that was 
hovering over her little protege Miss Mary kissed 
the soft cheek and said kindly, ‘‘Pray that the best 
things of God may come to your friend, and he will 
know just what to send.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what I’ll do,’’ and the bright smile 
illumined the childish face. ‘‘I might have known 
that you could tell me all about it, when you’re a 
partner of God.’’ And with a parting hug the im- 
pulsive child hurried away, singing a merry little 
air as she tripped down the street. 

‘“‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ said the woman, laughing 
softly. ‘‘The child has got me so into her power 
that I am like wax in her hands. Dear, trusting 
little soul, she makes me ashamed of my formal 
prayers and lukewarm Christianity.’’ 

For a long time she pondered on the new thoughts 
that were forcing themselves into her mind ever 
since Nell had been admitted into her home, or more 
properly speaking, ever since the child had learned 
to know that God was more than a name or some- 
thing away out of sight; a name that the street chil- 
dren had always on their tongue’s end when angry ; 
and proud church people sang about in the great 
cathedrals. 

But how practical the child was. ‘‘She has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that God is not only 
able, but perfectly willing to grant everything she 
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wants and is racking her busy little brain to think 
of new requests. It would be better for me to learn 
from her to take God at his word than to try to 
shake her faith, which has already brought such 
marked results.”’ 


“ 


CHAPTER X 


TALKING WITH GOD 


The day arrived when Nell, accompanied by Miss 
Lambert, visited the Children’s Hospital to see her 
friend. 

The head nurse, a kind, sympathetic woman, took 
them into the ward where the lad sat in a swing- 
chair, his inflamed eyes hidden by a green shade. 
Like a flash of sunlight Nell rushed to him, clasping 
his weak little body in her strong arms, hurrying 
to tell him how glad she was to see him, and assuring 
him of his speedy recovery. 

Miss Lambert tried to apologize for the rudeness 
of the impulsive girl, but the nurse laughed, and 
said pleasantly, ‘‘Oh, I know all about the wonder- 
ful Nell, who has only to ask God for anything she 
wants and it is forthcoming. I have heard nothing 
but her praise ever since the boy came here. But,”’ 
lowering her voice to a whisper, she continued, 
‘‘he will never be any better than he is now. His 
health is so undermined by privation and inherited 
disease that he cannot live long.’’ While the two 
women talked of the improbability of the boy’s re- 
covery Nell was telling him that he was to have the 
very best things that God could send him, because 
she was praying for him to get them. He could not 
reasonably doubt the fact, since he had been sent 
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to the hospital so soon after she had taken his case 
in charge. 

*‘T don’t know what better things I could have 
than I am havin’ right now,’’ and he pressed the 
orange that Nell had brought him close to his mouth, 
inhaling the luscious fragrance with languorous 
satisfaction. 

“*Oh, yes,’’ was the response; ‘‘I know this place 
is all right or else God would not have let you come. 
But you’ll soon be well again and then you won’t 
want to stay here, but get out and have a good 
time.’’ She was so full of vitality herself that she 
could not imagine anyone’s enjoying life in a sick 
room. But to the weak, exhausted boy it was a 
luxury to sit still. So he let Nell talk on, always 
agreeing with her that they both had found a ‘‘soft 
snap,’’ as they ealled it. 

‘One thing seemed a little mystifying to Squinty; 
that Nell should have come into her good fortune 
before she had found the great power that had 
brought such a blessing to him. It was hard for the 
ignorant boy to put his thoughts into words, but 
knowing him so well, his questions concerning this 
matter illicited from Nell the full explanation of 
what she believed was an answer to the problem. 

““You see, Squinty, I told you of the time I was 
hid away in the garret. Oh, but that was dreadful. 
I guess I was there a week. One night I was so cold 
and hungry I didn’t know what to do. I dasn’t to go 
down stairs for fear someone would see me and I 
would be toted off to the orphan’s home, so I crept 
to the little window that is away in the far corner 
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of the garret, and when I looked out I seen one big 
star. There was a lot of little stars, but that big 
one I thought just winked at me. Oh, how bright 
it looked up there, and it was so dark where I was, 
and I was so poor and had no home nor nothin’ to 
eat. I wanted to tell it all to someone. I couldn’t 
talk to you nor to Brandy, so I talked to the star 
like as if it was somebody that could hear me. I 
said, ‘Oh, star, you look so good and kind, can’t you 
find someone to help me, ’cause I’m a little girl and 
ean’t help myself.’ And then it winked again and 
seemed to nod at me. I was goin’ to say some more, 
but just then I heard the nicest music I ever heard. 
I wondered if the star was sending it, but I listened 
and I knew it was a fiddle, and that the tune was 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ ’cause I’d heard that lots 
of times. When I looked the star was goin’ under 
a cloud, but it winked and seemed to say, ‘I’ve fixed 
that home business all right.’ So then I felt better. 
Now, Squinty, don’t you think that was most like 
praying. Ain’t the stars close to heaven, and can’t 
they do things when we ask?”’ 


Squinty thought they could and Nell patted his 
hand to show her approval of his wisdom as she 
continued, ‘‘I was glad to hear that music and I 
sneaked downstairs and listened in the hall and 
peeked through the curtains to see the nice boy that 
was playin’.’’ Nell did not think it necessary to let 
her friend into all the details of the following night 
but told of how the ‘‘nice boy’”’ found her the next 
day after she had talked to the star and how he 
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brought her things to eat and brought his fiddle 
and played for her all the nice tunes. 

‘‘But he sure was scairt when he seen me. I was 
hiding behind an old box, ’cause I heard him coming 
up the stairs whistling. But the first thing he done 
was to yank that box around, and there I was with 
the old togs on. I guess I looked like the wild man 
of Borneo. He jumped back and almost screamed 
right out. Then I told him all about why I was 
there, and he was so sorry he most cried. Well, 
I can’t tell you any more, Squinty, ’cause I’m goin’ 
to forget them times and just play that I’ve always 
been Nell Lambert.’’ 

Snatches of conversation came to the women now 
and then, but not enough to explain the real mean- 
ing of what Nell was talking about. 

The time spent with Squinty was all too short, 
but before they parted he thought best to give Nell 
the pawn ticket that he held for Brandy’s gold 
piece, making her promise as she crossed her heart 
that wild horses should not drag it from her. 

“‘Brandy did hate to give it up ’eause he said a 
fine lady gave it to him for a keepsake. But you 
see he found me in such a bad way he just couldn’t 
keep it.”’ 

Nell demurred a little about keeping it a secret 
from Miss Lambert, but Squinty assured her that 
Brandy had his reasons for wanting it kept, so she 
reluctantly made the required promise. Remember- 
ing as she did so all the times the honest boy had 
stood by her in the days of poverty (the days that 
seemed so far away now) she could not refuse. Tak- 
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ing off her bonnet she pinned the precious paper 
fast to the inner lining and put it on again. 

Notwithstanding the love Miss Lambert was be- 
ginning to feel for her adopted daughter, the loss of 
the gold piece weighed heavily on her mind, as she 
was sure that no one but Nell could have taken it. 
Having received the hint from Mr. Moore concern- 
ing the boy he told of taking his stealings to the 
pawn brokers, she determined to visit some of these 
places and ascertain if possible, where the eoin had 
gone. After several ineffectual calls, she finally lo- 
cated the article she was looking for. She told the 
little Jew in attendance that she had no intention 
of bringing the matter to trial, so when he said that 
a boy with very weak eyes had brought the piece 
she waited to hear no more, but went sadly back 
to her home. She could never tell why she so hesi- 
tated to ask Nell about the coin, or accuse her of 
the theft, when it was so evident that she had taken 
it. Many times she planned all she would say to the 
child, giving her a lecture on the sin of stealing, 
but each time the opportunity came there seemed to 
be something that held back the words and made it 
still impossible for her to believe the child guilty. 
Nor did she dare mention the affair to Aunt Diana, 
for fear the old woman would accuse Nell, and this 
too must not be done. 

More than a week did this matter trouble Miss 
Lambert. She even thought that she ought to beg 
the minister’s pardon for the way she had treated 
his advice, but while she would be thinking on these 
things away in some other part of the house she 
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could hear the happy strains of some song. Nell was 
singing gayly at her play. ‘‘No, no,’’ the woman 
would tell herself again, ‘‘I cannot think she did 
that sneaking trick, she who trusts in God for every- 
thing and is praising him continually.”’ 

There was only one way to get at the truth of 
the case and that was through a confession from 
Squinty. So one morning Miss Lambert went to the 
Hospital, intending to take the nurse into her confi- 
dence and see if between them they could settle the 
matter. ‘‘I am so glad you came,’’ were the words 
that greeted her from the nurse, ‘‘I was just think- 
ing of sending you a message. The boy we call 
Squinty is sinking very fast. He may not live the 
day out.’’ 

Miss Lambert did not know what to say or think. 
She had not come to inquire after the boy’s health, 
and therefore felt a guilty sense of shame to find 
him so near his death. The nurse, seeing her em- 
barrassment, continued, ‘‘I do not know that he is 
in anyway connected with your family, only that 
your adopted daughter seemed so interested in his 
ease. I thought she ought to know of his condition 
before the word came to her of his death. It might 
be a shock to her tender little heart. She was so 
sure that he was going to recover in answer to her 
prayers.’’ 

Hearing those words of praise for her adopted 
daughter and feeling the weight on her heart of 
knowing that the child had betrayed her trust was 
too much for honest Mary Lambert to endure. She 
covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. 
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Miss Fernald had seen all sorts of strange things 
since taking up the life of a hospital nurse, but this 
extreme emotion on the part of a woman like Miss 
Lambert, and that for a poor little waif, was indeed 
surprizing. 

‘‘T know you think it strange that I should be so 
affected,’’ explained the woman, when she could 
control her voice enough to speak; ‘‘but it is not the 
death of the poor afflicted boy that has brought the 
tears, but my lost faith in the girl.’’ And without 
waiting for any comment from her listener she 
poured out the story of the lost coin. ‘‘Now, I sup- 
pose it will be impossible to find out where the boy 
did get the gold, tho J am perfectly sure that no 
one but Nell could have given it to him.’’ 

“Evidence is certainly very strong against her.’’ 
And Miss Fernald clasped her hands behind her 
back and walked slowly across the room. Then 
turning to her visitor, she continued, ‘‘I would not 
believe that Nell took that money if she told me so 
herself, for then I should think she did it to shield 
someone else. No, Miss Lambert, excuse me for say- 
ing it, but you must be mistaken, it is impossible 
that the child could do such a contemptible thing. 
And let me plead with you,’”’ her voice was husky 
with emotion, ‘‘that you do not tell her of your 
suspicions until we get the truth from the boy, tho 
I fear it is already too late.’’ 

Together they went into the ward and found as 
they had feared, that the boy was fast slipping 
away. The nurse touched his hand and spoke to 
him. He smiled and whispered, ‘‘God will give me 
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all the best things.’’ A little flutter of the throat, 
the limbs relaxed, and the smile still lingering on 
the poor, emaciated face, the happy spirit hurried 
away to take possession of the things in heaven 
that had been denied him on earth. 


The two women could never tell why they wept 
in each other’s arms, nor could the assistants under- 
stand the peculiar actions of the head nurse. 


Very carefully and gently did Miss Lambert break 
the news of Squinty’s death to Nell, reminding her 
first of her prayers that God should give him the 
best things, and picturing to her his peaceful death, 
with the words of faith on his lips. But the practical 
Nell had so long hoped to see her friend rewarded 
in this life for his kindness to her that notwith- 
standing her belief in the wisdom of God’s plans 
she was indignant. Even when Miss Lambert prom- 
ised that there should be a nice funeral, with flowers 
and a carriage to take them to the cemetery, it did 
not appease her at all. 


“No, that ain’t what I asked God to do,’’ burst 
from the lips of the wilful child, her little throat 
throbbing with the ache of unshed tears. ‘‘If he can 
let such kids as Harry Edmonds ride around in 
autos, and give all the money to folks that ain’t 
good to other folks, he might shell out to a poor 
orphan like Squinty, to just let him see how it would 
feel to live on Easy Street for awhile. But I guess 
God ain’t so good after all, or else he’d not forget 
little paper-boys and let ’em die like rats.’’ Here 
the pent-up grief mastered the rebellious temper, 
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and in a flood of burning tears she threw herself 
down on the rug and wept hysterically. 

Miss Lambert was at her wit’s end. What should 
she do? The blaspheming arraignment of God’s 
dealing with the poor boy at the Hospital shocked 
her beyond measure, and the violent tho smothered 
sobs of the child made her fear that she would injure 
herself. While she did not attempt to offer consola- 
tion in words she tried to raise the trembling child 
from the floor, but the little hands clutched the 
edge of the rug as tho that lowly position was the 
only one that could satisfy her bruised heart. 

Aunt Diana, hearing the weeping, came softly 
into the room with the question, ‘‘What has hap- 
pened now?’’ 

It was Nell who answered: ‘‘God has let Squinty 
die, die—’’ she screamed, ‘‘in the Hospital, after I 
prayed to have him get well and have his eyes 
cured; and I wanted to see him havin’ a good time 
along with rich boys, and now he’s dead, and I ain’t 
goin’ to pray any more, nor go to Sunday-school, or 
do nothin’, ’ecause I know God hates poor people 
and, and—.’’ But tears cut off further words. 

‘What can we do?’’ said Miss Lambert, wringing 
her hands in despair. 

‘“‘Never mind,’’ was Aunt Diana’s quiet answer; 
‘‘the grief must spend itself. You leave her with 
me. You’re as pale as a ghost.’’ 

Two hours later she found the girl asleep on the 
kitchen couch, where the kind old woman had cud- 
dled her to rest. 

A stony look in the blue eyes next morning, and 
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a grip of the determined little mouth fully ex- 
plained the reason that Nell did not kneel at prayer 
nor bow her head when the blessing was asked at 
the breakfast table. Fearing another outbreak Miss 
Lambert made no comment but asked if she wanted 
to go to the Hospital to see Squinty before the 
funeral. Receiving as an answer a slight nod of the 
head they were soon set down at the door of the 
imposing edifice. 

Not a word was spoken on their journey from 
home but as they ascended the steps Miss Lambert 
thought best to say in remonstrance, ‘‘If you feel 
like crying, Nelly, when you see Squinty, it will be 
all right, but you must not say anything unpleasant 
as you did yesterday.’’ 

“‘T shall not ery. God knows I am sorry.’’ And 
the chin quivered, as the husky voice continued. ‘‘It 
would please him too well to see me ery.”’ 

Miss Lambert could only gasp at so flagrant an 
insult to Almighty God and did not answer. Nell 
was as good as her word. With pale lips tightly 
compressed and her slender fingers working ner- 
vously among the ribbon loups of her cloak, she 
gazed intently into the face of her old-time friend. 

“*He looks natural. Doesn’t he?’’ asked Miss Fer- 
nald, smoothing the soft waves of hair that lay on 
the boy’s brow. ‘‘We were fortunate in closing his 
eyes so well. He looks as tho he were sleeping.’’ 
Still no answer from Nell. 

The nurse looked at Miss Lambert as tho she 
would ask an explanation of such indifference on the 
part of the girl who had always taken so much 
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interest in her boy friend. Receiving only a dismal 
smile, and a sad shake of the head, it was evident 
that the child’s conduct was a mystery to Miss Lam- 
bert as well as to herself. This silent, pale-faced 
agony was unusual in one so young. 

‘Will you please excuse Nelly and I. We want 
to have a little talk by ourselves,’’ and the nurse 
put her arm kindly around the girl’s shoulders and 
drew her into an alcove adjoining the ward in which 
the dead boy lay. Miss Lambert went slowly back 
into the reception room, wondering whatever she 
should do with so strange a child. 

It was a transformed Nell who after the absence 
of an hour ran into the room. Throwing her arms 
around Miss Lambert’s neck, she exclaimed, ‘‘I will 
never say naughty things about God again. He is 
good, and does love poor kids.’’ Her eyes were red 
with weeping, and a very damp handkerchief was 
elutched in her hand. 

Tho the nurse talked calmly of the details for the 
funeral of Squinty, yet a heavy drooping of her eye- 
lids told that the talk with Nell had affected her 
more than comforting words to a sorrow-stricken 
child could have done. 

True to her promise Miss Lambert had Squinty 
laid to rest in a pretty satin-lined casket. White 
lilies were placed in the cold hands, and a wreath 
of pink roses surrounded the silver plate where his 
real name, ‘‘Thomas Branns,’’ was artistically 
engraved. 

A carriage with Miss Lambert, Nell, and the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Moore, followed the lonely one to an 
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open grave in a corner of the carefully kept plot 
of ground, where a tall marble shaft bore the in- 
scription, ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of James Abram 
Lambert and his Beloved Wife.’’ The winter sun- 
shine glittered on the smooth surface, bringing out 
the engraved names more plainly, as tho the couple 
resting there were proud of the fact that there was 
room by their side for one of Christ’s little ones. 


Nell looked frightened when the coffin was let 
down into the ground, but pressing the fingers of her 
gloved hand tightly on her quivering lips, kept 
silent, altho when the carriage rolled away she hid 
her face in Miss Lambert’s breast and sobbed aloud. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Moore saw the tender, loving way 
in which the child was cuddled in the woman’s arms, 
they exchanged glances full of meaning, and the 
reverend gentleman sighed as he looked away. 


At the earnest invitation of their friend, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore consented to stay to dinner, and a quiet 
but happy evening was spent in the cozy home. 

Before taking his leave, as was his custom, the 
minister knelt in prayer. His words at all times were 
carefully chosen; language that had the most mean- 
ing was always used, and the best of rhetoric was 
none too good for the expression of his thoughts. 
His prayer, therefore, was a word picture of the deep 
meaning of a Christian life as it appeared to him, 
the honor of a chosen man of God giving tribute 
to the great Jehovah. Imagine his surprize and 
indignation, when rising from his knees he was met 
with the pointed comment from Nell, ‘‘That nurse at 
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prayin’.’’ 

Her hearers were so dumbfounded by her audac- 
ity that they were unable to respond, so she had 
time further to explain her idea of what constituted 
a true petition to God. Continuing, she said: 

“‘She just talks to God like as if he stood by. 
Yesterday when she took me in that little room to 
tell me why God did not let Squinty live (tho she 
said herself that she did not understand it very 
much), after she prayed awhile I was so sure that 
God or Jesus was there listening that I opened my 
eyes a teenty little bit.’’ 

Flashing a look at Miss Lambert, who had told 
her always to keep her eyes closed when in prayer, 
she went on hurriedly, ‘‘I didn’t see him, but I think 
Miss Fernald did by the look in her face; and he 
did sure answer that prayer, ’eause when she asked 
him to make me understand why Squinty had died, 
I felt just as happy as could be. I don’t know why 
I cried, but it was not a mad cry like I cried when 
I first heard that he was dead. I don’t know what 
kind of a ery it was, only I loved God so much, and 
kind of felt his arms around me like as if he was 
saying, ‘I will take care of Squinty up in heaven 
and make him see all right.’ ”’ 

Choking with emotion she rushed on excitedly, 
‘Oh, if you could pray like that then you could call 
yourself a preacher for fair. But, pshaw! what you 
say sounds like pekly old reading out of a book. 
It ain’t like talking right to God and telling him 
just what you want, and thanking him before it 
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comes ’cause you’re dead sure it is comin’ when he 
promises to send it.”’ 

‘“‘The child seems inspired,’’ said Mrs. Moore, 
smiling through her tears. 

‘‘Or possessed,’’ and her husband walked the 
floor rapidly to and fro. 

“You needn’t get so mad about it. Maybe you 
could pray like that too if you had been wicked and 
run away from home, and tried to drown yourself, 
as the nurse said she did before she found out about 
God taking care of people when they ask him.’’ 
And Nell looked up unflinchingly into the man’s 
face with no idea of the insult she was heaping upon 
him as a preacher. 

“T believe Miss Fernald has told Nelly something 
of her past life, and it has made the child very much 
interested in all she says to her,’’ said Miss Lam- 
bert, trying to excuse the offending Nell. 

‘‘A very unwise thing to do; it would be much 
better if someone,’’ and he cast a look of reproach 
on Miss Lambert, ‘‘would teach her to have some 
sort of respect for people older than herself.’’ 

“Oh, you needn’t shoot off your mouth about my 
manners—your own little girl threw a book at the 
Sunday-school teacher last Sunday ’cause she asked 
her if I was her sister, we look so much alike. I 
guess you’d better run along home and teach her 
some of the respect you’re blowin’ about.”’ 

““Nelly, Nelly, whatever has got into you to talk 
like that to Mr. Moore.’’? And Miss Lambert hurried 
her unruly charge out of the room before she had 
time to air any more of her original opinions. 
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Tho Mr. Moore bade his hostess good-by abruptly 
and did not try to conceal his anger at what he con- 
sidered an insult from plain-spoken Nell, yet on the 
way home he asked his wife if she had ever seen that 
nurse at the Hospital. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’? was the answer; ‘‘she is a beautiful 
woman, and so kind and careful of the children, but 
very much reserved in her manner. I wondered that 
she took so great an interest in Nell.’’ 

There was no response to the explanation, but the 
good man sighed heavily as he entered his home and 
was unusually silent the remainder of the evening. 


CuaptEeR XI 


“MY BABY BOBBY” 


It was a week after the death of Squinty that Miss 
Lambert was looking over her mail one morning 
and was surprized to find among her letters one 
from her old friend, Mrs. Bremer. Not a line had 
been exchanged between them since the little woman 
had taken her son away from New York on the day 
following his affair with the ‘‘slum child,’”’ as the 
mother was pleased to call Miss Lambert’s adopted 
daughter. 


It was a thick, bulky letter, having more than 
the usual amount of postage, and as the writing 
was fine and closely written Miss Lambert prepared 
to spend some time in its perusal. Aunt Diana was 
busy in the kitchen and Nell had gone to spend the 
day with Miss Fernald at the Hospital. The nurse 
stoutly refused to believe that she had stolen the 
gold coin and asked that the child be allowed to 
visit her that day so she might probe the matter 
through her confidence and influence. 


Miss Lambert had always loved her friend, Mrs. 
Bremer, and smiled indulgently as she read the be- 
ginning of the letter, which ran, 

‘‘My dear friend Mary: 


‘‘Can you ever forgive me for the way in which 
111 
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I left your home, and the hard feelings I had toward 
you on account of your interest in little Nell? 

‘“‘Now as I look back on that time I am filled 
with wonder that God spared my life long enough 
to ask your pardon. But, oh, dear friend, I have 
suffered enough to pay for my lack of sympathy. 
Now I must try to tell you what I have passed 
through since I saw you last. 

‘“‘One morning a poor little ragged boy came to 
my door asking for his breakfast. It has been a rule 
with me for many years never to feed and clothe the 
poor of the city, that there were places for them 
besides having them hanging around respectable 
houses. I sent the boy away, telling him to go to the 
poor house or city officials. 

‘‘As I look back on that heartless deed it seems 
to be someone beside my present self that said those 
cruel words. How could I expect a starving boy to 
hunt up the proper man or woman to supply his 
needs? I did not consider the subject. I simply did 
not care. If you were with me, Mary, you very 
likely would find some excuse for my wickedness, 
but I cannot excuse myself at all. I can only say 
it was all wrong. And again I wonder that the dear 
Lord gave me a chance to make it right. 

‘Well, at noon, as my own dear boy was return- 
ing from school, a frightened horse drawing a heavy 
wagon, so nearly ran over him that if it had not been 
for the same little ragged street boy—God bless 
him !—that I had refused to give his breakfast, 
Roland, my Roland, would have been killed. The 
dear boy received a broken leg in his efforts to save 
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him. Imagine my feelings, if you can, when I recog- 
nized the boy as he lay in the hospital. The doctor 
told me that the accident need not prove fatal, but 
as the boy had been without food so long, it was 
doubtful if he would ever recover. I was taken back 
to my home more dead than alive. Alone with God, 
I offered my first prayer to him. Oh, yes! I had 
said prayers all my life, but how poor and cheap 
they seemed to me now. I cried out my agony as 
Christ must have plead with God in his prayer at 
Gethsemane. That boy’s life stood between me and 
insanity. Remorse, like an old black hag, followed 
me night and day. Pointing at me with her long, 
skinny finger, she seemed to say, as Nathan of old 
said to King David, ‘Thou art the man.’ 

“‘Not until I was told by the doctor and nurse that 
he would live, and had received from his own lips 
the words of forgiveness, did I eat or sleep. Oh, 
I did not deserve such a blessing, and I am filled 
with thankfulness to Almighty God for his merey in 
answering my prayers. 

‘‘At the end of three weeks, I brought him into 
my own home, where I could give him every care 
and luxury I could think of. And then, dear friend, 
the strangest thing happened. I intended as a thank- 
offering to God to keep the boy and give him an 
education, but when he was well enough to travel he 
said he must go back to New York, as he wanted to 
see how a girl friend of his was getting along. And 
upon inquiry I found it was none other than Nell, 
the child you had taken into your home, or the one 
whom you wanted to adopt when I was visiting with 
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you. The thought that is troubling me now is a fear 
that you took my advice, and that of your other 
friends, and sent her away. Oh, dear friend, if you 
could have seen the sorrow in the dear boy’s face 
when I told him that everyone was advising you 
to send her to an orphan’s home. It was pitiful. He 
is now on his road to New York, and I sincerely hope 
you can locate the girl for his sake. He says his 
name is Robert Stimer, but is called Brandy. Per- 
haps you have seen him. Roland says that Nell 
talked of him when he found her in the garret. 

‘‘T will not ask you to forgive me for the unpleas- 
ant things I said to you, but will try with God’s 
help, to do some act of kindness for his suffering 
ones, to prove my deep sorrow in trying to influence 
you against giving a home to the poor little girl 
whom Robert loves so much. 

‘‘Ever your loving and contrite friend, 

‘Amelia Bremer”’ 

A look of ineffable joy fairly illumined the face 
of Miss Lambert as she finished her friend’s letter. 
Here was a case of regeneration in the heart of a 
proud, worldly woman. Nothing but the menace to 
her beloved son, the narrow escape from death, and 
the heroic act of the poor, starving boy, could have 
worked the marvelous change in her life. And Miss 
Lambert, holding the letter (or we might call it the 
humble confession), reverently in her hands, felt 
sure that God loved the little woman even in her 
weak profession, and he had taken this plan to bring 
her nearer to himself. Yes, it was a great joy that 
filled the young woman’s heart for had she not many 
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times wondered if she herself had acted wisely in 
taking Nell in defiance of her friend’s more mature 
judgment? And now comes the pleading wish that 
Nell should be cared for, if only as a further pleas- 
ure to the boy Brandy, who had found such a warm 
place in the heart of Mrs. Bremer. 

‘He will have no trouble in finding Nell,’’ was 
the happy thought of Miss Lambert, as she carefully 
returned the precious letter to the envelop and laid 
it away as something too sacred to find a place 
among her regular correspondence. 

“A young gentleman is waiting in the kitchen to 
speak to you,’’ announced Aunt Diana, almost def- 
erentially. 

It was Brandy; and a young gentleman he really 
looked in a fine suit of clothes, his curly hair neatly 
brushed, while his manner, tho a trifle embarrassed, 
was all that might belong to a boy of culture and 
refinement. Tho so changed as to personal appear- 
ance, his eager question concerning Nell was just as 
much a matter of importance as the same inquiry 
had been on the cold night when he stood in the 
same place and called the lady of the house a 
‘measly swipe’’ because he thought she had 
“‘headed’’ his old friend Nell for the orphan’s home. 

It was with a childish delight that Miss Lambert 
told him all about Nell. And to witness the meeting 
of the two children was a pleasure that she could 
not resist, so she told Brandy that she would go 
with him to see Nell and bring her home. 

In explaining to Brandy why such a friendship 
had grown up between the nurse at the hospital 
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and Nell, Miss Lambert necessarily told him of the 
death of Squinty. He listened attentively to all the 
details and agreed that it was better that the poor 
lad should die rather than to live and be always 
blind. 

‘‘Did he leave anything for me?’’ was the eager 
question which somewhat surprized Miss Lambert, 
knowing as she did that Squinty had nothing worth 
mentioning. But Brandy, quick to notice the incon- 
sistency of his own question, added, “‘I thought he 
might have a word and some little thing he wanted 
me to have. That’s why I asked.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps the nurse will remember if he left a 
message for you, and we shall ask her.”’ 

The meeting between the children was well worth 
their friend’s going to see. They knew no conven- 
tional form of greeting, but held each other’s hands, 
and swinging them from side to side as tho playing 
some game, they laughed and cried in one breath, 
Nell all the time declaring that God had heard her 
prayers. And tho she winced at the thought of 
Brandy’s suffering with the broken leg, she was 
still unshaken in faith, saying, ‘‘ Well He knows his 
business, and that woman got her ‘come-upance’ 
all right for the way she lit onto me ’cause I was 
a slum kid. I didn’t lke her a little bit, but I was 
stuck on her boy and prayed for him every night.’’ 

Nell’s praise to almighty God was true and 
genuine, altho the language she used in acknowledg- 
ment of his love and mercy, or more properly 
speaking, his promptness in ‘“‘getting there with 
the goods,’’ shocked Miss Lambert terribly, and 
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made the nurse laugh heartily as she said in explana- 
tion, ‘‘If you had seen as much of that class of 
children as I have, you would know that the street 
slang is to them the most expressive language they 
know how to use. I am not surprized at Nell’s joy 
in her new-found God, and,’’ she added more rev- 
erently, ‘‘ ‘His name shall have all the praise,’ as we 
say in our formal prayers, whether it is the gushing 
thankfulness from the hearts of these blessed chil- 
dren, or the refined words of cultured Christianity.”’ 

The children had now ceased their loud talking 
and Nell was apparently showing Brandy her fur- 
trimmed bonnet, but by their eager faces there was 
something more important on their minds than the 
finery to which the little girl was becoming quite 
accustomed. Out from the inner lining her nimble 
fingers brought a small slip of paper which Brandy 
seized with a sly, frightened look at the women. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Miss Fernald 
sprang forward and caught the boy by the shoulder, 
demanding him to show her that paper, for she felt 
sure that here was something connected with the 
gold piece that Miss Lambert had lost from her 
home. 

Brandy’s life on the street had taught him self- 
defense in the strongest sense of the word. Crushing 
the paper into his hand, he looked the woman in the 
face defiantly. But she was not to be outwitted. 
Here was evidence of the boy’s guilt, and altho it 
might implicate Nell, yet it must be settled now, as 
the boy was struggling to make his escape and held 
the paper in his small fist like a vice. 
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Miss Lambert had risen to her feet, but had no 
idea what the action of the nurse meant until she 
heard her say, ‘‘You shall show me that paper.’’ 

A eruel wrench, a pressure of the sharp nails into 
the tender knuckles of the boy’s hand, and with a 
scream of pain the fingers relaxed their hold and 
the crumpled paper fell to the floor. But Miss 
Fernald did not heed it. She gazed one second into 
the boy’s empty hand, and with a long wailing cry 
fell insensible to the floor. 

Doctor Edmonds was quickly summoned, and with 
Miss Lambert’s assistance, lifted the stricken woman 
to a couch, where the attendants were seen hovering 
around her with all sorts of restoratives. The doce- 
tor, cool, calm, and collected, said he was not sur- 
prized at this bad spell. The nurse had worked too 
hard of late, and as she had a weak heart the quick 
action and excitement had brought on a collapse 
which he feared was the forerunner of a long sick- 
ness. More to himself than for the ears of his 
hearers, he continued, ‘‘The treatment will have to 
be very severe and may cause much pain, but—.”’ 

‘‘Then you shall not do it,’’ said Nell, looking the 
Doctor fearlessly in the face. ‘‘You needn’t think 
you’re goin’ to make poor Miss Fernald suffer with 
your old medicine, when God can cure her without 
any bother at all.”’ 

“Come, come, little girl, don’t let any such non- 
sense as that get into your head. We all know that 
God is good and will assist us in making a cure 
for our dear nurse, but the medicine and treatment 
must be used for all that.’’ 
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‘‘ Assist,’? no words could convey the scorn and 
contempt in the child’s voice as she repeated the 
word exactly in the doctor’s tone of voice. ‘‘ Well, 
you must be stuck on yourself thinking that God 
is goin’ to assist you. You better talk about you 
assisting him. He don’t have to play second fiddle 
to anybody. He’s the whole thing, and can do any- 
thing he wants to only we have to ask him. That’s 
all we have any business to do.’’ 

‘‘Nelly, dear, you should not talk like that. It is 
very naughty. The doctor will do everything to 
make Miss Fernald well. See, the nurses are taking 
her to her own room where she will be comfortable 
until she gets well again, tho she may have to stay 
there a long time.’’ 

‘No, she won’t,’’ was the confident response; ‘‘as 
I’m goin’ to pray for her, and we’ll see how soon 
she’ll get well when God hears me tell how good 
she is, and how much I love her.”’ 

After Nell returned from the hospital she seemed 
sad and dejected. Not even the return of Brandy 
served to drive out of her mind the thought of Miss 
Fernald’s sickness. When Miss Lambert kissed her 
good-night she clung to her and asked wistfully, 
“Will the doctor hurt the nurse as he said he 
would?’’ 

‘‘Hfe will have to do what he thinks is right and 
we all want to see her get well. So if she consents 
to the treatment it will have to be done.”’ 

Nell seemed somewhat relieved when she heard 
that her friend would be allowed to decide for her- 
self, but the matter lay heavily on the child’s heart 
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and the little face looked sad and drawn. On the 
morning following she was very quiet and looked 
out of the window on the fallen snow as tho lost 
in thought. To try and divert her mind from these 
sorrowful thoughts Miss Lambert said playfully, as 
she opened the Bible for morning devotions, ‘‘We 
shall read this time just where the Book opens.”’ 
She had never done this before, as a great preacher 
had said that the practise savored of witchcraft, a 
game of chance so to speak. 

The place where the leaves fell apart was at the 
fifth chapter of the Gospel of James. Miss Lambert 
was glad there was something said about the deceit- 
fulness of riches, for she still worried about Nell’s 
love of money and did not know that the paper Miss 
Fernald thought she saw in Brandy’s hand had any- 
thing to do with clearing up the mystery of the 
lost coin. 

As she read on the subject changed, and now the 
practical Apostle was telling his hearers what to do 
if any were sick or afflicted. And the lesson was not 
lost on the alert Nell. She clapped her hand over 
her mouth, a plan she had adopted to keep from 
““‘buttin’ in,’’ as she called her impulsive interrup- 
tions. ‘‘There,’’ she exclaimed, as soon as the 
reading was ended, and her sensitive lips were re- 
leased from the enforced silence; ‘‘God don’t say 
one word about sending for doctors or medicine or 
hurting people when they’re sick, but says send for 
someone in the church.’’ Slipping down from her 
chair she ran to Miss Lambert’s side, and peering 
into the Book tried to locate that particular passage. 
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Failing in this she asked hurriedly who the elders 
of the church were. On being told that it was an- 
other name for the ministers she quickly responded, 
“‘Then it means Mr. Moore,’’ and turning to Aunt 
Diana she said in a tone of command, pointing 
toward the kitchen, ‘‘ Now, hurry up breakfast, and 
we'll go right over there and take Mr. Moore to 
the hospital so he can pray for the poor nurse and 
put oil on her before the doctor gets in his funny 
business that he is talking about.’’ 

Altho worried and surprized at the child’s queer 
notions, Miss Lambert could not help but laugh at 
the idea of such a request to the dignified Mr. Moore. 
And coming from Nell, of all people in the world, 
it was simply ludicrous. 

Aunt Diana was starting for the kitchen in obedi- 
ence to the order, but paused on hearing the laugh. 
This levity disconcerted Nell somewhat and made 
her think that there was a mistake made in some 
way, tho it never entered her mind that the plan 
was out of the ordinary. Just a moment she looked 
wonderingly at the two women and then exclaimed, 
as she tumbled down on her knees, ‘‘Oh, I forgot, we 
ain’t had prayer.”’ 

It has been said that there is only one step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, and Miss Lambert 
found it so as she tried to bring her mind into the 
proper devotional spirit. Nell was breathing heavily, 
her face pressed into the cushion of the chair. Aunt 
Diana crept back to her place with the most peculiar 
expression on her face, her hands working nervously 
with her apron. It was only a minute, but it seemed 
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hours to the impatient child, who was so anxious to 
have the service over. Her feet wiggled around on 
the floor as tho eager to be off on their mission of 
mercy. 

When she could stand the strain no longer she 
called out, as she lifted her face from the cushion, 
““Go on.’’ This was too much; the woman was 
simply convulsed with her effort to keep from laugh- 
ing aloud. Mastering her voice as best she could, she 
said, chokingly, ‘‘Nell, you can pray this morning.”’ 

That seemed to be just what the girl most desired 
to do. Tossing back her curls and lifting her face 
heavenward, she uttered a prayer that might have 
caused the ‘‘silence in heaven for the space of half 
an hour,’’ of which we read. She began by telling 
God in a confidential tone of voice how good Miss 
Fernald was and how much she loved her. Then 
she told of the doctor’s plan. Her voice trembled 
with emotion as she pleaded that her dear friend 
should not be made to suffer, and promised to bring 
Mr. Moore with her to the hospital to apply the oil 
to the suffering nurse. ‘‘Now,’’ she added, changing 
her tone from one of humble entreaty to practical 
demand, ‘‘I have told you all about what we want 
done and it is up to you to make good.’’ She forgot 
to say ‘‘amen,’’ but remembering the omission 
dropped down on her knees again and asked to be 
excused, and added the final word in a voice exactly 
resembling Mr. Moore’s. 

Miss Lambert was trying to think of something 
that might turn the child’s mind into another chan- 
nel, but before the breakfast was ended a ring at the 
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door-bell announced a message from Doctor Ed- 
monds saying that Miss Fernald was much better 
and wanted to see Miss Lambert at once on very 
important business. 

Nell evinced no surprize on hearing that her 
friend was better, but went off to school thanking 
God that he had answered her prayer so quickly. 

Searcely noticing Miss Lambert’s words of greet- 
ing Miss Fernald asked excitedly, ‘‘ Where is the boy 
whom you call Brandy?’’ 

“‘T do not know where he is now, but probably 
he can be easily located,’’ was the answer, followed 
by the inquiry, ‘‘Why do you ask?”’ 

‘‘Because, because,’’? the woman hesitated as tho 
to gain strength. Then in a strained, unnatural voice 
she replied, ‘‘I believe he is my own child, my baby 
Bobby.’’ 

It was like the breaking up of an ice-bound river. 
For years she had represented herself as an unmar- 
ried woman; and in her reserve and quiet dignity 
her past life seemed safe from prying eyes and in- 
quisitive tongues. Her sympathy for unfortunate 
girls and her love and tenderness for little children 
were attributed to the devotion she owed her pro- 
fession. But the ice-locked barrier could not with- 
stand the great torrent of warm mother-love that 
was bearing down upon it. The force was too great; 
the stronghold of silence that had well nigh turned 
her heart into an iceberg gave way at last, and with 
a flood of tears she begged her friend to listen before 
she judged, and then told all her story. 


CuHaPTer XII 


A PLACE OF REFUGE 


On a short, narrow street that runs from Broad- 
way to the Bowery, in the great City of New York, 
there is a mission house for homeless girls. It was 
founded by a wealthy man in memory of a little 
daughter who died at the age of four years. For a 
long time the father’s heart was sore and rebellious, 
but as he considered the fate of so many unprotected 
girls on the street he thanked God that his child 
had been saved, even in death, while her innocent 
spirit was free from the knowledge of sin. Then it 
was revealed to him that it was better to cherish 
her memory in giving a helping hand to the tempted 
ones than to mourn for his own lost child. 

Many years have passed since the noble father 
was reunited with his angel child, but the good work 
started by him still goes on. Men and women, true 
and faithful as servants of God, stand at the head 
of the institution and with wise executive ability 
and tender love for the fallen hold out a helping 
hand to every homeless and friendless girl who 
comes to the door asking for admission. 

It was late one stormy night in winter that a 
clang of the doorbell told the well-known tale of 
someone in distress. The girl who usually tended the 
door had gone to her room for the night. The 
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matron, who was reading in the office, went to the 
call of the bell and found there a big policeman 
and a young girl at his side. ‘“‘This girl wanted 
to jump into the East River,’’ were the words with 
which the officer greeted Mrs. Arnold, adding as his 
voice softened, ‘‘I brought her here, as I guess she 
needs a friend. Can you take her in tonight?”’ 

‘“Certainly,’’ was the prompt answer, and putting 
a protecting arm around the shrinking form of the 
girl the warm-hearted woman drew her into the hall. 
Making some general remark about the weather 
she bade the man good-night and closed the door. 

With a tremulous voice the girl attempted to tell 
her story, but was gently reminded, ‘‘Not tonight, 
my dear. You are tired now, and I will get you a 
cup of tea. Then after you have had a good night’s 
rest we shall have a nice long talk in the morning 
all by ourselves.”’ 

The room into which the girl was taken was really 
a quarantine, but with the pretty white bed and 
dainty white curtains and polished floor it seemed 
to the homeless girl like a private bedroom. After 
she had drunk the tea and nibbled at the toasted 
biscuit she permitted the matron to help her undress, 
and the woman was surprized at the fine clothing 
and neat appearance of the girl. This was no ordi- 
nary case, and tho the matron wisely refrained from 
asking questions yet she was filled with wonder 
that a young woman so evidently refined should 
attempt suicide as the officer had said. 

Late the next morning the matron found her 
sleeping and was assured that the poor girl had 
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passed a quiet, restful night. In her talk the girl 
told her sympathetic listener that she would have 
graduated from high school in another year. She 
said she had neither father nor mother but lived 
with an aunt many miles from New York and had 
a brother attending a theological seminary. While 
she talked freely of her trouble, yet she absolutely 
refused to tell her name and said stubbornly, ‘‘Call 
me what you like. I will die before I will tell my 
name,’’ but added quickly, as she noticed the look of 
horror on the matron’s face, ‘‘You need not be 
afraid of my committing suicide, as the policeman 
said that if my body were found in the river it 
would be put in the papers, and my folks would 
soon know all about it, and why I wanted to die. 
Then I consented to come here, and if you will let 
me stay here until after — —.’’ But the brave voice 
faltered and a rush of bitter tears finished the 
sentence. 

The kindly arms of the matron gathered the weep- 
ing girl to her motherly bosom where many a dis- 
couraged one had found rest, and breathing into 
her ears the story of God’s love and Christ’s for- 
giveness, drew an attractive picture of what the 
future might bring to anyone who trusted in his 
guidance. 

All through the lonely months that followed that 
awful night of temptation Nettie Fernald stayed in 
the home. The matron was so kind and considerate, 
and the other girls were so cheerful and seemed so 
happy, that the institution was beginning to take the 
place of a real home. When the baby boy was placed 
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in her arms, and she felt the throbbing of his little 
heart against her own, it made one more link to 
bind her to the Christian home that had opened its 
doors to her when her own sin had driven her out 
into an unfeeling world. 

So bright and intelligent a girl easily found a 
place in the household where so much work was 
required to be done. A part of her time was given 
to the industrial education of other girls and several 
hours each day set apart for her own study, but best 
of all she had the entire care of her baby. The 
strong, active little fellow was running around the 
house at the end of a year, the general favorite of all 
the girls as well as the matron and visitors. 

More than two years had elapsed since Nettie had 
fled from her home, and altho she had failed in her 
reckless attempt to end her life, yet she was so 
securely hidden that no search had reached her. She 
read in the papers of her brother’s being admitted 
to the ministry and appointed to a pastorate in the 
city. Once she had slipped away and gone to hear 
him preach, but it only made her sad, not only be- 
cause she longed to put her arms around him as she 
had in her childhood when he seemed the best and 
smartest man in the world, but it was a disappoint- 
ment to her that he should bring to his hearers so 
much of Ancient History and other matter that 
failed to relate itself to life. Was there not in that 
audience someone like herself who was yearning 
for the water of life, for the kindly voice of the 
blessed Master saying to them as he did to the 
woman of old, ‘“‘Neither do I condemn thee, go and 
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sin no more’’? Then she thought of her aunt who 
had no sympathy for anyone who could not hold up 
a spotless life for the inspection of the world. As 
she went back to the Home and bent over the beau- 
tiful face of her sleeping boy she thanked God that 
even at the price of all she had suffered through her 
youthful indiscretion yet she had found the real 
Christ, the true Comforter. Here in the loneliness 
of her secluded life, with her babe clasped to her 
heart, she made her pledge to God of living her life 
for his service. 

Springtime was now beginning to make itself felt, 
as much as the blessed season can in the hard, paved 
streets of a great city. The narrow street on which 
the Home was situated seemed all the more bleak 
and dingy when one thought of green fields and 
budding trees. The high buildings across the dirty 
pavement were old and weather-beaten. The pedes- 
trians hurrying along to their daily tasks looked as 
tho they were driven by a force stronger than the 
volition of their own will. 

Nettie had come into the office this morning to do 
some writing for Mrs. Arnold, but lingered at the 
window watching the sunbeams brightening up the 
smoke-stained windows on the warehouse opposite. 
Ja the hall adjoining the office, poor, wretched crea- 
tures (they could hardly be called women) were 
going out after partaking of the bread and coffee 
that was so generously provided for any hungry 
ones who asked for it. Their ‘‘God bless you’’ came 
familiarly to the girl’s ears as she gazed listlessly 
into the unattractive street. 
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The sight of the sunshine and the feeling of spring 
in the air brought back memories that with all her 
determination to put her past life behind her filled 
her heart with a sharp pain and her eyes with tears. 

Through the sparkling drops she could see the old 
home. Violets were showing their crooked stems in 
the grass now. The soft, velvety buds of the big lilac 
bushes were emitting a delicious fragrance. Then 
she wondered if the wild rose that she had planted 
by the sun-dial were still alive. 

“It is a lovely morning,’’ said Mrs. Arnold, as she 
hurried into the room after closing the front door 
behind the last decrepit old woman. 

Nettie dashed the tears from her eyes as she 
answered and hoped her friend had not seen them. 
The diplomatic woman did not appear to notice, but 
said briskly, ‘‘You had better take Bobby for a trip 
to the Park this morning. It will do him good and 
these letters can wait until this afternoon. There is 
really no hurry.’’ 

The great ‘‘lungs of New York City,’’ as Central 
Park is wisely called, was taking in deep breaths of 
pure air. Trees and shrubs seemed to be reaching 
out to get the life-giving oxygen their opening buds 
so much needed. The walks were smooth and dry. 
Here and there under the overhanging crags a cozy 
nook could be found where the wind was less sharp 
and the warm sun had brought a mellow glow that 
was very pleasing. 

It was into one of these places that Nettie brought 
her boy to give him a breath of country air. And 
how he enjoyed it to be sure. Scrambling down from 
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the rustic seat he clawed into the grass, held up a 
piece of soft turf, and laughed gleefully as he tried 
to cram it into his mouth. Being defeated in that 
he ran away toward the path, and tumbling down, 
rolled over in front of a young man who was walk- 
ing hurriedly along the road. 

““Here, youngster! you’d better look out or you’ll 
be — —.’’ But Nettie sprang forward to catch the 
child, and facing the astonished young man pre- 
vented his ever finishing the sentence. 

It was with conflicting emotions that they looked 
into each other’s faces. Nettie held the child close 
to her heart as tho she would shield him from con- 
tact with the man who had betrayed her confidence 
and slighted her girlish love. 

He, too, felt a diffidence in addressing her. She 
was no longer the pretty little school girl, but a 
well developed woman, who had learned in the years 
that were past many things of which the giddy 
village girl had never dreamed. If she was pretty 
then, she was handsome now in the flush of young 
womanhood. 

“Ts this your baby, Kit?’’ Hugh Allen chose the 
right word to use, for the sound of the familiar 
name coming from his lips brought with them a 
flood of memories and scenes of happy days that 
were hard to resist. 

““Yes,’’ was the answer; ‘‘he is mine, and I am 
not ashamed of him either.”’ 

“‘By George! You needn’t be, for he is a fine 
fad.”’ 

The baby, as tho he would show his appreciation 
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of the compliment, reached out his hand to clutch 
at the young man’s mustache, squirming and wrig- 
gling his little feet to free himself from his mother’s 
encircling arms. 

With a look of shame-faced good nature Hugh 
held out his hands to the child, and Nettie released 
her hold to let him go. Her heart was beating wildly 
at the sight of the man she had once loved as only 
a warm-hearted, affectionate girl could, and seeing 
the baby in his arms and noting the resemblance 
they held to each other made it hard for her to 
retain the hatred that she believed she had a right 
to feel toward the father of her child. 

Tho Hugh Allen was slow and unsentimental he 
caught the eager look in the girl’s face and won- 
dered if it would pay him to take advantage of it 
or try to use his influence to win her back to him. 
While he fondled the child he was thinking of how 
he could possibly turn this chance meeting to some 
account, and asked, ‘‘Where are you staying now? 
Here in the city? I didn’t expect to find you here.’’ 

“‘You were not looking for me, were you, Hugh?”’ 
She could not tell why she asked the question, but 
waited breathlessly for the answer. 

He stooped down to pick up his hat that the baby 
had thrown on the ground, and answered evasively, 
‘‘T don’t suppose it would have done me any good 
if I had.’’ 

The baby was now making merry with his 
new-found friend, pulling at his necktie and crow- 
ing delightedly at the tossing and tumbling he was 
receiving. All this was new to the child and just 
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suited his exuberant spirits. Hugh kept up the 
rough play more to hide his embarrassment than 
any desire he felt to amuse the boy. But Nettie 
looked on not at all displeased, and Hugh, seeing 
the kindly expression the antics of the baby was 
bringing into her face, asked eagerly, ‘‘Can’t you 
meet me out here some night, so we can have a 
little talk? Leave the kid with someone you know.’’ 

“*No,’’ was the quick answer; ‘‘if you want to 
talk to me it must be at the Home.’’ Then she 
told him where she was staying, and also that she 
had taken another name, but did not enter into the 
details of her great sorrow and of all she had passed 
through since she had received his cruel letter say- 
ing that he had decided not to marry her, as he had 
promised, but advising her to tell her Aunt of all 
the times they had met in the old grove, and he 
guessed her folks would take care of her somehow. 

The clang of a thousand bells told of the noon 
hour, and Nettie was reminded that she must return 
to the Home, but the baby clung to the young man, 
pushing his mother away with his little fat hand, 
whimpering his protest against having the frolic 
ended so soon. So Hugh earried the boy to the car- 
line and put him into his mother’s arms, greatly 
against the youngster’s will at that. As the car 
moved away a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder 
and a well-known voice said close to his ear, ‘‘ What 
have you struck now, Hughy, my boy, turned nurse- 
maid, or playing the gallant to some charming young 
widow? By jove! she’s a beaut.”’ 

“You just bet she’s all of that; and you’ll be 
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surprized out of your boots when I tell you who she 
is,’’ was the answer, as Allen turned to face his 
chum. 

“Well, out with it. Who is the damsel? Not one 
of your kind, I’ll be bound.’’ 

Hugh Allen was convulsed with laughter as he 
replied, ‘‘You remember the little New Jersey 
school-girl I told you about who lived with a cranky 
old aunt and a pious brother?’’ 

“Come, come, Hugh; don’t try to stuff your uncle 
with such filling as that. It won’t go down.’’ 

“It’s a fact. I tell you I was knocked out when 
I saw her sitting here in the Park with the kid.”’ 

““Well, well. Wonders never cease. I suppose 
that young one is the very same.’’ And both young 
men laughed uproariously as they walked away 
together. 


CuHaPTerR XIII 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND 


Nettie Fernald did not know whether she had bet- 
ter tell the matron of the meeting with her old lover 
or not. She thought that she had learned to hate 
him, and even now she had not forgotten his many 
pledges of love and faithfulness and the easy man- 
ner in which he could slip away, leaving her alone 
to face the shame of their sin. Yes, she remembered 
all this, and the peace that was beginning to come 
into her life was now so disturbed by the awakening 
of the old memories that she became so sad and 
dispirited not even the cunning pranks of little 
Bobby could bring a smile to her face. 

Seeing this look of dejection on Miss Fernald’s 
usually cheerful face the matron asked some ques- 
tions that brought out the story of the meeting in 
the Park. Many such cases had come under her 
notice; some had resulted in an honorable marriage 
and turned out well, but there had also been men 
who had come to claim these girls promising all 
sorts of renewed affection and led them away to a 
life of shame and misery. 

In view of these facts it was hard for Mrs. Arnold 
to give any advice, only to say by way of consola- 
tion, ‘‘If he still has any love for you he can come 
here and visit you. But remember, dear one, he 
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deceived you onee. Be careful how you trust him 
again.’’ 

Notwithstanding all this good advice from her 
best friend Nettie found herself listening for a well- 
known footstep and wondered if Hugh Allen would 
ever make an effort to see her again. She did not 
visit the Park again or go anywhere that he would 
be likely to go and flattered herself that she was 
strong enough to resist any temptation his presence 
would bring to her. The matron was watching her 
closely, as she had learned to love the brave girl 
and knew that she was fighting the battle of her 
life in trying to overcome her early love for the 
handsome Hugh Allen. However, when one evening 
he was ushered into the reception room and Mrs. 
Arnold saw the glad light that leaped into the girl’s 
eyes she knew that another trial of his manhood 
would be given him if he cared to accept it. The 
rules of the institution did not allow them to meet 
alone, and while they talked of old times, and Hugh 
acknowledged himself the greatest of fools and the 
meanest of cowards, Mrs. Arnold could have readily 
agreed with him, but Nettie was fast falling under 
his influence and made many excuses for his un- 
manly desertion. 

When next he called, and little Bobby remembered 
him and was ready for another frolic, it seemed 
that there was nothing left for Nettie to do but to 
take her old lover again into her heart, where he 
already occupied so large a place. 

The good preacher who held religious services 
each Sunday at the Home was invited one afternoon 
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3 
to join the lovers together in holy matrimony and 
give baby Bobby the right to his father’s name. 

In a little two-room fiat, high up in a tall brick 
tenement house, they started housekeeping. Nettie’s 
savings that had come to her for extra work done 
in the home bought the needed pieces of plain furni- 
ture and the matron and girls added some little 
articles in the way of linen for kitchen and bedroom. 
Altho the new home was scarcely comfortable, yet 
it was kept daintily clean, and Nettie was very 
happy. 

Hugh could not always find work that suited him 
and was not willing to work steady even when those 
desirable jobs came to him. In order to keep him 
from becoming discouraged by the care of the estab- 
lishment Nettie took in plain sewing from a factory 
and they got along quite well. 

Often in the evening Hugh’s chum, Jim Soper, 
dropped in to talk awhile and sometimes brought 
with him a flashily dressed girl. At such times a 
bottle of beer or some ice-cream must be served as 
a treat, and it drew heavily on the scant income of 
the family. Their conversation had no interest for 
Nettie. They talked of racing and cheap, trashy 
shows, using so many slang phrases that it was 
with difficulty she could understand them at all. 

At the end of one of these visits Nettie said to 
her husband, ‘‘ Why do you invite those people here? 
We cannot afford to spend money as they do, and 
even if we could, I do not care for the amusements 
that they like, so I feel that they are no company 
for us.’’ Then Hugh swore wickedly and called her 
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a ‘“‘goody, goody,’’ saying in tones of anger, ‘‘Jim 
Soper said I was a fool to marry you at all, and I 
guess he was right. You don’t try to do anything 
to help make money.’’ 

‘‘What more can I do than I am doing?’’ was the 
pitiful question of the heart-broken woman. 

One moment the man hesitated, then he unfolded 
the base scheme that had been his plan in making 
her his wife. Crushed and humiliated Nettie sunk 
to the floor, where she prayed to die before she 
should ever be compelled again to look into that 
man’s deceitful face. How long she lay there she 
never knew. It was Bobby who aroused her at last, 
having wakened and climbed out of his little cot, 
hungry for his breakfast. The touch of the baby 
hands brought back the desire to live and again take 
up the awful burden that seemed to be pressing so 
heavily on head and heart. 

After an absence of a few days her husband 
returned, helped to eat the food she had provided, 
grumbled at his bad luck, said he could find no 
work, and when he remembered that the rent was 
again due he went off again. 

Three months, six months, and more passed by, 
and Nettie was bearing the whole burden of the 
support of herself and child. Her husband came in 
once in a while and stayed for a meal if there hap- 
pened to be anything that seemed to tempt his appe- 
tite. If any word was said that seemed to hint that 
he ought to help support his family he went off in 
a towering rage and declared he would never come 
back again. Little Bobby (who used to be glad to 
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see him), with a child’s intuition, seemed to know 
that there was something wrong, and would creep 
close to his mother’s side and tremblingly cling to 
her hand as tho he would shield her or protect 
himself from this inhuman coward. Then when Hugh 
was gone the baby would go and shut the door, 
climb into the sorrowing mother’s arms, and putting 
his soft cheek against her tear-wet face say consol- 
ingly, ‘‘Bobby ’uves ’o0, Bobby ’uves ’oo.’’ 

Tho only the words of a little child who had no 
power to lighten her cares, yet it did comfort her, 
and many times kept her from sinking under the 
burden. 

The long flights of stairs she had to climb with 
her bundle of work, often leading the weary Bobby 
by the hand, was telling on her strength, and she 
felt sure that she could not go on with this trial 
much longer. Yet an unknown force seemed to urge 
her on, and as she finished each package of garments 
she prayed that strength would be given her to do 
one more. But now she had reached the limit of her 
assumed ability; a few more stitches and then she 
must return her work and rest. All night she had 
suffered in pain, but she worked steadily on. Bobby 
had burned his hand and was fretting with the pain 
as well as teasing for something to eat, which he 
could not have until this work was returned. 

‘‘Oh, if Hugh would come home and be with me 
this one day,’’ the suffering woman cried out in 
agony. Then a step on the stairs made her sure that 
he had really come; but no, it was only the old col- 
ored woman who lived in the room below. She had 
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brought some sweet oil and lime water, which she 
claimed was ‘‘powerful good for burns,’’ and in- 
tended to put it on Bobby’s hand. When Nettie saw 
that it was not her husband she stretched out her 
arms toward the kind old woman and cried out, 
‘‘Oh, do not leave me. I think I am dying.’’ Then 
she remembered no more. 

Early the following morning as the sun was try- 
ing to force its rays through the smoke-blackened 
skylight, Nettie was partly aroused by the wail of 
an infant, but could not tell whether it was the 
first ery of a new life being ushered into the world, 
or the last moan of a departing soul. 

When next she awoke it was in the ward of a 
charity hospital. In answer to her inquiries she 
was told that a young man had brought her there 
and gone away and had never returned. At Nettie’s 
suggestion efforts were made to locate her husband, 
as she was sure that it must have been he who prob- 
ably had come home the night she was sick; and she 
was so anxious to know where little Bobby was. 
But all inquiries proved futile. The landlord had 
disposed of the few pieces of furniture to pay on 
the rent. The old colored woman had moved away, 
so no trace could be found of the child. 

In the weeks of convalescence Nettie hoped 
against hope that Hugh would come to her, but he 
did not. The nurse told her finally that the doctor 
in attendance thought she would not live more than 
a few hours, so that was the reason her husband had 
not come back. Many such cases occur in a charity 
hospital. 
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Oh, the agony of knowing that the man for whom 
she had sacrificed so much did not even care where 
her body was laid. Then the thought of poor little 
Bobby with his burned hand, being cast among 
strangers. She could see the pitiful little lips quiver- 
ing at the thought of sleeping away from his 
“‘muver.’’ 

But, hopeful as ever, she felt sure that she could 
find him even in the great vortex of the city. 

_ When she recovered she could think of no place 
but the Mission Home where she could weep out her 
sorrow on the faithful breast of dear Mrs. Arnold. 

For more than a year Nettie never ceased to hunt 
for her boy. Every orphan’s home was visited, every 
‘poor, neglected child she saw on the street she 
thought might be the lost Bobby. She even rejoiced 
when she thought that the burn in his hand, which 
the colored woman said would surely leave a bad 
sear, might help her find him. 

As time went on and no trace of the child could 
be found, one of the girls kindly but ignorantly said 
by way of comfort, ‘‘It is no use for you to worry 
about Bobby now, ’cause he’s forgotten you by this 
time.’’ Such a ery of agony burst from the mother’s 
lips that the girl was sorry and never tried to offer 
any consolation again. 

Tho all the girls, as well as the assistants, were 
kind and considerate, yet Nettie could not be con- 
tented there as she once had been. Then her baby 
boy was with her, cheering her lonely hours and 
giving her an incentive to strive for a higher life. 
Now he was gone, and she knew not where. Some- 
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times in the night she awoke with the feeling that 
she heard him ealling; and often when half asleep 
she found herself tucking the blanket around an 
imaginary baby. How she envied the mother who at 
such times could know that her darling was safe 
with God, no more to need her watchful care. 

These were the burdens of mind and heart that 
were bearing so heavily on the physical and mental 
strength of Nettie Fernald as she decided still to 
eall herself. 

Mrs. Arnold was watching her carefully. Wise 
woman that she was, she knew that nothing but 
hard work and a life of active usefulness could stifle 
that heart sorrow and bring any degree of peace. 
Altho the woman realized what it would mean to the 
institution to lose Nettie’s services as well as her 
refining influence on the girls, yet she unselfishly 
advised her to take up some sort of a profession or 
trade that would fill every moment of her time and 
leave her tired enough at bedtime to make sleep 
come quickly. 

After a long consultation on the subject in general 
the profession of a hospital nurse seemed to fill the 
requirements. With the matron’s recommendation it 
was not long until a desirable situation was found 
and Nettie entered into the work with an intensity 
of purpose that made the less industrious students 
look on in wonder. At Mrs. Arnold’s suggestion she 
made no particular friendships nor told to those 
with whom she was associated anything of her past 
life, simply calling herself Miss Fernald, leaving 
the impression that she was an unmarried woman. 
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Hight years she labored faithfully in this, her 
chosen work. White threads were beginning to show 
in her golden hair, and a stateliness of form pro- 
claimed her the ideal hospital nurse. 

When Doctor Edmonds opened the Children’s 
Hospital, making the care of the eyes a specialty, 
he looked around to find a competent superintendent 
for that department and was told that Miss Fernald 
would fill the requirements, not only because of her 
ability in general, but on account of her interest in 
children. 

Miss Fernald was very glad to take the position, 
as it would give her an opportunity, perhaps, of 
finding her boy. 

Every child brought into the hospital she herself 
undressed and bathed; each little hand was carefully 
examined, hoping to find that scar. Many times her 
heart had leaped with joy when amid the dirt and 
grime she thought she had found the mark; but no, 
it was only the sear left by the cut of a knife, or 
perhaps a birth-mark. 

Little did the anxious mother think that when 
she did find the long-looked for scar it would be in 
trying to prove her beloved boy a thief and that to 
save the character of Miss Lambert’s girl, who was 
nothing to her. It was no wonder that the over- 
wrought heart and nerves refused to stand the 
shock. 


It was only a bare outline of the story just told 
that Miss Fernald revealed to her listener, but 
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enough to put her past life, with all its sins and 
sorrows, before the surprized but sympathetic Chris- 
tian woman. 

Not waiting to note the effect of the revelation 
she walked the floor, exclaiming excitedly, ‘‘To 
think that after the many times I have opened little 
hands searching for that mark I should so cruelly 
have forced the fingers to unclose, and there it was 
so plain I could not be mistaken. I had thought 
so many times how glad I would be when I found it 
and would cover the precious sear with kisses and 
tears of thankfulness, but now I can only hear that 
ery of pain. The thought is maddening.’’ Sinking 
on her knees, and burying her face in the folds of 
Miss Lambert’s dress, she added through choking 
sobs, ‘‘And he is a thief, a thief. But what could I 
expect? What chance did he ever have to be good— 
poor little deserted lad of the street?’’ Her voice 
trailed away into silence, while her frame trembled 
from extreme exhaustion. 

Miss Lambert’s hand crept lovingly over the 
bowed head resting on her knee, and she said sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘Don’t ery, dear, your boy shall be found. 
And with your influence, he shall yet become a good 
man.’’ 

‘‘But he is already a thief, I tell you. Did he not 
have crushed into his hand—.’’ At the mention of 
the hand her tears gushed forth again, tho she found 
voice to go on. ‘‘It was the pawn ticket that I was 
trying to get. The ticket that Nell, poor child, had 
been keeping for him; and you, thinking that she 
was the thief who had stolen your gold. He had 
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given it to her to screen himself from detection. 
But,’’ she continued, rising to her feet and pacing 
the floor again, ‘‘he is mine, my own baby Bobby, 
and I will devote my whole life to his care and 
protection.”’ 

This was the first that Miss Lambert had heard 
of what the nurse had been trying to get from the 


' boy. She had wondered why Brandy had hurried 


away so quickly. Tho she was astonished at the 
revelation it brought her some degree of satisfaction 
to know that it was not Nell who had actually taken 
the gold piece, and yet how could any one but she 
have known where it was? 

A long silence followed. Each woman was busy 
with her own thoughts. While neither one wanted to 
believe Nell to be the culprit, yet both hoped to lift 
all suspicion from the unfortunate Brandy. With a 
long, quivering sigh, the nurse said sadly, ‘‘I do not 
know which would pain me most, to know if it 
was my boy or your girl that had taken the coin. 
They both seem equally dear to me.”’ 

Further conversation was prevented by the en- 
trance of Doctor Edmonds in a great state of 
excitement, as he had just received Miss Fernald’s 
resignation as head nurse of the Hospital. No per- 
suasion or inducement could change her mind. To 
all the flattering offers she shook her head and said 
sadly, ‘‘My interest in the work is ended. I would 
be of no use if I stayed. I must go where my heart 
is calling me. I cannot do otherwise. Give the place 
to Miss Wright. She is a capable woman and de- 
serves the promotion. As for me, I am done.’’ 
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Miss Lambert watched the Doctor as he walked 
slowly out of the room and wondered if it was the 
loss of a good nurse or something deeper that made 
him look so erestfallen. Had he learned to love the 
attractive woman? And then the thought came 
quickly, ‘‘If he did why need I give it a moment’s 
consideration? What is he to me?’’ But the ques- 
tions were unanswered. 

Miss Fernald had gone to the window and was 
looking out over the narrow court, viewing with 
unseeing eyes the dirt and disorder to which she had 
become accustomed. Perhaps in an indefinite way 
she was wondering where and under what condi- 
tions she should make her future home. A gloved 
hand crept around her waist, and a soft voice at 
her ear said kindly, ‘‘If you are going to leave the 
Hospital at once, let me take you to my home, where 
together we will find your boy and clear up this 
mystery, which at the most is only the work of two 
naughty children. I am sure that I ean make you 
happy once more. Will you come?’’ 

Turning quickly, the woman looked into the ear- 
nest eyes of her new-found friend, and answered 
brokenly, ‘‘Dear, dear, unselfish girl, do you know 
what you ask? Do you not know what the world 
says concerning a woman who has stepped into the 
trap that was laid for her unwary feet? Do you not 
see every day how the righteous skirts are pulled 
aside from possible contact with such as I? After 
the confession I have made to you of my past life, 
do you dare take me into your pure home?’’ The 
words came slowly, as if some cruel force were 
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compelling her to give them utterance, while her 
lonely heart was silently praying that they should 
not be heeded by the woman who was holding out 
the blessed privilege of a visit, at least, in her quiet 
Christian home. This self-imposed duty would have 
been lass hard to perform if Miss Fernald had 
not opened her heart secrets to the sympathizing 
listener, and in so doing had felt that the very 
confession brought them closer together. Ever since 
the kind policeman led her away from the river 
bank these truths had been pressed into her breast, 
until it was a wonder that the sensitive strings had 
not been broken by the strain that was put upon 
them. 

There was a time when Miss Lambert would have 
felt herself utterly disgraced by even a casual con- 
versation with (what the world of society is pleased 
to eall) a “‘fallen girl,’’ a time when she thought it 
incumbent upon herself to uphold the purity of her 
own sex by an acknowledged ignorance of the sins 
of other women. What had wrought this change? 
Was it the influence of Nell’s philosophy? Or per- 
haps a broader knowledge of the world in general? 
The change of thought had come about so naturally, 
and had brought with it such a sense of peace and 
happiness, that she now knew it was the voice of her 
blessed Master bidding her gather into her heart of 
love the erring Magdalenes, as well as to eat with 
the crafty money-changers. 

Reaching out her arms Miss Lambert enfolded the 
weeping woman in an embrace that told plainer than 
words could have told it that there should never be 
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any further thought in her own heart of the stain 
on that past life. Miss Lambert loved to think that 
she had this opportunity to imitate her Lord’s for- 
giving spirit but did not fully realize that the fingers 
with which she wiped away the tears on the 
woman’s pale face were very like those of Christ 
when he wrote on the sand, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee; go and sin no more.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


FAITH UNSHAKEN 


Nell, true to her best convictions of what was 
right and wrong, absolutely refused to tell anything 
concerning the pawn ticket or how it came into her 
possession. In fact she only knew that Squinty en- 
trusted it to her to give to Brandy and that thing 
she would do regardless of all consequences. 

She rejoiced that Nettie Fernald believed Brandy 
to be her own boy, and hoped too for his sake that 
there was no mistake. 

“‘I thought he had struck a snap when he saved 
Roland’s life and his mother got all ‘mushy’ over 
him, but this is so much better, to have a real 
mother.’’ Nell’s voice wavered, as tho with all her 
wise reasoning there was something down deep in 
her little heart that made her feel sad. But she 
added after a thoughtful silence, ‘‘I guess God 
knows what is best for both me and Brandy.”’ 

The mystery concerning the gold coin fell into 
insignificance compared to the greater importance 
of finding Brandy, or ‘‘Bobby,’’ as his mother called 
him. A visit to the home of Kate Stimer revealed 
nothing, as the place had changed tenants and no 
trace of the old woman could be found. A telegram 
to Mrs. Bremer brought back the answer that the 
boy had not returned, but in the event of his doing 
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so he would be sent at once to Miss Lambert’s home. 

His mother had no hope that he would ever come 
back willingly, for it was very plain to her now that 
he had got into Miss Lambert’s room in some way 
and stolen the gold. The struggle he made to keep 
the ticket and the fact that he had sent Squinty to 
the pawn broker’s instead of going himself all 
seemed to show the shrewd cunning of the boy and 
marked him as one experienced in deeds of that 
kind. 

Sometimes the poor mother would rather feel that 
she had been mistaken in thinking she had seen the 
sear and that he was perhaps not her boy after all. 
But no! It was too plain. She had pictured it in her 
mind so often that not a trace of the old wound had 
been forgotten. 

Now she feared that many years might elapse 
before she would see the lad again, and in that time 
what must his life be, thrown as he was among the 
lowest criminal class of the underworld of New 
York. All she had ever heard and read about young 
boys being used as ‘‘sneak thieves,’’ the tools of 
professional burglars, haunted her like a nightmare. 

Morning after morning she slipped away, plainly 
dressed and closely veiled, and visited the police 
court, but she was disappointed, tho with a sense of 
relief, for she did not see the fair face and tousled 
eurly head among the young culprits. Other moth- 
ers were sometimes present who made the usual 
excuses for their boys’ sins and led them away 
promising all sorts of care and instruction for the 
future. 
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Sometimes she would draw Nell to her side and 
ask her many pointed questions concerning the char- 
acter of the boy. She got little comfort from this, 
however, as Nell argued that it was no harm to steal 
from Old Kate because she would only spend the 
money for whisky anyhow. And it was Brandy’s 
own money that he got selling papers. But one day 
when Nettie Fernald had been particularly insistent 
in probing into the life of the lost boy Nell burst 
out impatiently, ‘‘Why are you so fussy about 
Brandy? He’ll come back all right. Ain’t I prayed 
God to send him, and ain’t he done everything I’ve 
asked him to do for Brandy ever since we found out 
about what a good God he is? Now stop worrying 
your head off about his business. If he can make a 
great big world like this,’’ she added, swinging out 
her arms in a circle as tho the pink fingers would 
reach to the ends of the earth, ‘‘I guess he can take 
eare of a little boy like Brandy, or Bobby,’’ she 
corrected herself, a gleam of tender love coming 
into her eyes, as she continued, ‘‘I wonder if I found 
my mother sometime she would give me another 
name instead of Nell?’’ 

“‘What name would you like?’’ was the question 
asked by the poor woman, who was glad to turn the 
subject from her own lack of faith, which seemed 
more apparent to her since she had become so closely 
associated with Nell. 

“*Oh,’’ was the quick answer, ‘‘I should like to 
be called Mary.’’ 

‘““That is a sweet name, and I suppose the reason 
you like it so well is because that is Miss Lambert’s 
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name and you love her so much?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I love Miss Lambert. She is so good to me, 
but I love you better.’’ The voice wavered a little as 
she added, ‘‘If it was not so wicked I would wish 
that you was my mother instead of Brandy’s.”’ 

Tho trying bravely to hide her emotion the tears 
would come, and as Nettie Fernald gathered Nell 
into her arms the child wept bitterly. 

No questions were asked concerning the outpour- 
ing of sorrow, but on the kindly bosom the sobbing 
at last ceased and with a long, quivering sigh, the 
girl went away to her own room. 


Many weeks had gone by since the events first 
recorded. Doctor Edmonds had called several times 
at the home of Miss Lambert, intending to ask the 
advice of his former assistant on some matters per- 
taining to the management of the Hospital. But 
seeing her without the habiliments of the nurse he 
sometimes forgot his errand and found himself chat- 
ting easily with the women on social affairs and 
kindred subjects. 

With a pretty, blue silk dress, soft white lace at 
the neck, and her hair released from the chapeau 
bearing the black band of distinction, Miss Fernald 
looked every bit a lady well suited for refined 
society. 

The warm springtime had now come again, bring- 
ing in the emblem of hope in the resurrection of life 
from the dead. 

Miss Lambert was planning to take Nell and go 
into the country for the summer. She wanted to 
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show the poor city-bred child the beauties of nature. 
She could imagine Nell’s wonder and delight on 
first seeing whole acres of green grass and big 
spreading maple trees with cows resting under their 
shade. 

When the subject was mentioned to Miss Fernald 
she quickly asked where her friend intended to go. 

““Oh,’’ was the answer, ‘‘we shall probably find 
a farm house somewhere in the country that is 
pleasant, where we can have a nice little room all 
to ourselves. We can wander around in the woods 
and pick wild-flowers, and have all the strawberries 
and cream we want to eat, and perhaps see the 
farmer’s wife make cheese and get a taste of the 
sweet curd. Nell has never been out of this city and 
she does not know what a treat is in store for her. 
I am having some plain gingham dresses made for 
her and myself, and we are just going to run around 
in the barnyard and feed the dear little chickens 
and ducks, and — —.’’ Here Miss Lambert, seeing 
Nell’s fingers pressed so tightly on her lips to keep 
from ‘‘buttin’ in,’’ knew that there was something 
important struggling for expression behind the tense 
finger-tips. 

‘“‘What is it, dear?’’ was the laughing inquiry, 
dragging the soft little hand away from its imposed 
duty and holding it tenderly while she waited to 
hear the answer. 

‘“Where is: Miss Fernald and Brandy goin’ to 
sleep? We can’t all sleep in one room, can we?”’ 

‘*Miss Lambert was only speaking for you and 
herself,’’ said Miss Fernald, as she felt that the ques- 
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tion was hard for her friend to answer. ‘‘I am not 
sure that I shall go anywhere out of the city. I 
certainly will not unless I succeed in finding my 
boy. I have never taken a vacation in all these years 
of hard work and will not plan for such a pleasure 
until the great aim of my life is fulfilled.’’ 

The sad cadence of her voice brought the tears 
to Miss Lambert’s eyes, and she turned away to 
hide her emotion. 

But Nell, who did not believe that weeping ever 
did any good, flew to the side of Miss Fernald, and 
putting her arm around her neck said playfully, yet 
in a tone of impatience, ‘‘You have just got to stop 
talking that way. Ain’t God promised to tote all 
our bundles?’’ 

‘Bear all our burdens, dear,’’ corrected Miss 
Fernald. 

“Well, it is just the same. And that trouble 
you’re having about finding Brandy is like a big, 
heavy thing you can hardly tug along. I know how 
it feels, ’eause when I used to live with Old Kate 
and was wondering where we would get anything 
to eat it was just like a big load right on my heart, 
and I had to breathe as if I was tired. But,’’ she 
added, a look of joy and restfulness brightening 
her face, ‘‘since I found out about God and Jesus 
helping folks, I don’t have to carry any loads at all. 
I can just hear him say, ‘Here, give me that thing 
that’s bothering you. I’ll do the lugging, all right.’ 
Then I love him, oh, how I do love him, and I love 
everybody.’’ And suiting the action to the word 
she kissed both women rapturously. 
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Altho Nell’s unexampled faith sounded ludicrous 
at times, yet it did comfort and strengthen the 
lonely woman. She smiled into the face so close to 
her own and said cheerfully, ‘‘If I were going on a 
vacation at all I know where I should go, and be 
delighted to take you and dear Miss Lambert with 
me.’’ To Nell’s eager inquiry she answered, draw- 
ing the girl down beside her in the big arm-chair, 
“‘You must know, deary, that I have been earning 
money for ten years and had no place where I could 
spend it, as all my expenses were included in my 
salary. So when I saw a home in New Jersey adver- 
tised for sale I bought it. It is a pretty white house 
with piazzas all around it and a tower on the top 
where you can look for many miles out toward the 
ocean. It is a lovely, restful old place, surrounded 
by big shade trees, and with rose vines clambering 
over the front porch, if they have not died since I 
was there.’’ Her voice trailed away into a sigh, but 
before Nell could ask further questions the woman 
arose and went quickly out of the room. 

Nell could not give up the thought of having 
Nettie Fernald and Brandy with them on their sum- 
mer trip, urging her point by saying that she knew 
Brandy, or Bobby, would surely come in time to 
go with them. 

She was trying hard to eall the boy by his new 
name, but said one day when she was reminded that 
his name was not Brandy, ‘‘Oh, I do so want to call 
him Brandy whenever I think how nice he is goin’ 
to look in good clothes. I am afraid when he gets all 
fussed up and I go callin’ him Bobby or Robert, that 
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we will forget the old times when we lived with 
old Kate.”’ 

“‘Don’t you think it would be better for you and 
Bobby to try to forget the old times when you were 
cold and hungry and had to sell papers and matches 
on the street?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ was the hesitating response, ‘‘it might be 
better in some ways, but the Bible says, ‘You must 
not forget how the Lord has led you when you was 
hungry,’ and it says too, ‘Beware how you forget.’ 
I asked the teacher what ‘beware’ meant, and she 
said it meant ‘be careful, look out.’ So I don’t 
want to forget how God has brought me into this 
nice house and is going’ to give Br— Bobby such a 
nice mother instead of that old hag—.’’ The little 
hand did not perform its duty soon enough, and the 
bad word slipped out. 

‘““There,’’ said Nettie Fernald kindly, ‘‘you see 
how as soon as you think of the old times the old 
rough language comes into your mind, tho I think 
you are right in believing that God does not want 
his followers to forget how their prayers have been 
answered or how his loving kindness has been 
around about us in all the trials of our life.”’ 

“*Oh,”’ said Nell, a distressed look coming into her 
young face; ‘‘how I wish I eould talk about God 
like Christian people does. I can’t think of them 
nice words about ‘mercy and forgiveness.’ When 
I talk it sounds like swearing, and I don’t mean it 
that way at all.’’ 

“‘Never mind,’’ was the answer; ‘‘you are learn- 
ing to use better words, and if your heart is right 
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you will grow up to be a good, useful woman.’’ 
Kissing the trembling lips she wanted to say, ‘‘I 
wish you were mine,’’ but let the words go unspoken, 
as she felt sure that the same desire was burning 
for expression in the heart of the child. 


“Good morning, Mrs. Moore. I called to tell you 
and Brother Moore some news that is —.’’ And 
Mrs. Filmore blushed at the thought of her words 
sounding like common gossip, which she knew was 
very distasteful to the minister’s wife. ‘‘I have 
heard something that is dreadful about our dear 
sister, Mary Lambert, and I thought you and 
Brother Moore ought to know about it.”’ 

“Is she sick, or has she met with some misfor- 
tune?’’ was the earnest inquiry. 

‘‘Oh, no, nothing like that, but it is about that 
slum girl that she has taken into her home, in fact, 
has adopted, I am told.’’ A pleased smile over- 
spread the woman’s face which she tried to hide by 
pressing her handkerchief to her mouth, but seeing 
that the look had been detected by her listener, she 
added, ‘‘You must excuse my laughing, but it is 
such a joke on Mary. You know she has always 
been so particular as to the kind of people with 
whom she associated.’’ 

Mrs. Filmore had stopped at Mrs. Meeker’s to 
bring her friend with her that they might both enjoy 
the minister’s consternation when the state of affairs 
in Miss Mary’s home was explained to him. Not 
finding that woman at home, word was left with 
her daughter, telling her to ‘‘be sure’’ and come on 
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to the minister’s house as soon as she returned. 

‘“‘T am sorry to disturb you, Brother Moore,’’ were 
the words with which the minister was greeted, as 
he in response to the summons entered the parlor, 
‘‘but the matter at hand is one of grave import- 
ance.’’ And Mrs. Filmore looked sadly into the face 
of the pastor. 

“‘Be seated, please. I think you refer to the pre- 
dicament that Sister Lambert has got herself into 
by taking that slum child into her home. We have 
done everything in our power to show her the folly 
of the course she is taking in trying to bring the 
child up to her standard of respectability but she 
will not listen to reason, so there is no use of any 
further anxiety on our part.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ and as tho the woman could really taste 
the sweetness of the bit of news she had come to 
tell, and as if unwilling to part with so choice a 
morsel, she let the words slip slowly from her lips, 
“You haven’t heard the latest. The girl is telling 
in school that the boy she calls Brandy, and his 
mother, are coming to live with Miss Lambert.’’ 

‘“What! You certainly must be mistaken. The 
idea is outrageous.’’ 

‘“‘No, I am not mistaken. It is just as the girl 
told my Blanch. Altho I do not allow her to asso- 
ciate with that slum child, yet you know that 
children will be children. It is all planned out, and 
Miss Lambert is going to take them all into the 
country to spend the summer. What do you think 
of that?’’ 

‘Think of that? I think the woman is hypnotized 
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by the gang she is harboring around her. It is a 
shame, a disgrace, that so good a woman should 
allow herself to become entangled with such 
people.”’ 

He walked the floor excitedly, while his visitor 
so much enjoyed his discomfiture that she could not 
resist the temptation of adding, ‘‘Then there is the 
~ expense.’’ 

“‘The expense; I should say so! That is one of the 
strongest objections to the course Miss Lambert is 
taking in her fad.’’ 

*“Husband, husband, do not get so stirred up. It 
is a matter that does not concern you at all,’’ came 
a mild voice from the arm-chair. To this he an- 
swered angrily, ‘‘If it does not concern me,’’ and he 
threw himself onto the sofa and kicked a footstool 
out of his way, ‘‘it concerns the church I represent, 
and makes a lot of difference when I try to estimate 
the amount my congregation will give to home or 
foreign missions.’’ 

At just this moment Mrs. Meeker was announced, 
and the whole affair had to be gone over for her 
benefit and sympathy. 

“‘T would suggest,’’ she said in her practical, 
business-like way, ‘‘that you, Brother Moore, go at 
once and try to persuade or influence Mary Lambert 
to get rid of that child. She will always have trouble 
with the slum element so long as she keeps her.’’ 

From former experience Mr. Moore felt that fur- 
ther remonstrance would be useless but did not want 
the ladies to think that he had lost his pastoral 
influence over any of the members of his church, 
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so in explanation of his inability to call on Miss 
Lambert, he said, ‘‘It would be impossible for me 
to attend to any further business connected with 
that matter as I am all ready now to go into the 
country for a few weeks’ rest.’’ 

“Tt is very nice that you can afford to take a 
vacation,’’ said Mrs. Filmore, as she exchanged a 
significant glance with her friend, ‘‘so few of us 
dare plan for even a day’s outing with the church 
needing repairs, and so many of our members seem 
so indifferent concerning their duty in that line.’’ 

Mr. Moore reddened at the implied hint but re- 
membered that he was talking to the president of 
the Women’s Association and one whose favor was 
not to be lightly regarded. : 

“‘T am only going to my old home in New Jersey,”’ 
he said in explanation, ‘‘where I have spent my sum- 
mers for a good many years. I did not expect an 
invitation this year, as my aunt wrote me that her 
place was going to be sold. But as the party who 
bought it gave her a life lease we shall still visit 
the old home as formerly.’’ 

This explanation was very satisfactory, as it had 
all the prestige of a well-paid pastorate and the 
real advantage of personal economy. 

After the president and her coworker had gone 
the preacher turned to his wife and said wearily, 
““What a world of contradiction this is. Here are 
those women working like slaves to keep up the 
outside semblance of the church without the slight- 
est understanding of what the gospel of Jesus Christ 
really means. And myself no better. Here am I 
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haggling for the loaves and fishes, even begrudging 
that poor orphan child the money that feeds her, 
because I must make a fair report of what I am 
doing in the way of gathering the ‘shekels,’ for 
on that my standing among my clerical brothers 
largely depends. The question often comes to me, 
‘Is this matter of church polity the whole of a 
preacher’s mission? Can one man succeed as a win- 
ner of souls for the kingdom and also satisfy his 
people by building up the church financially?’ Tho 
I try to do my duty I do not quite feel that my 
work is blessed of God as it should be.’’ 

““You are tired, dear,’’ was the consoling answer ; 
“‘a few weeks of rest will make you look at things 
more cheerfully.’’ 

“It is not my body that needs rest. It is an unsat- 
isfied longing that has come to me of late. I can 
hardly describe it. There was a lot of truth in the 
words of that saucy Nell when she compared my 
prayer to the one she heard in the hospital, and 
altho it angered me terribly it has followed me ever 
since. I wonder who the nurse was that so strongly 
impressed the child?”’ 

For a long time the man sat in silence. Then, 
hearing the voice of little Margaret as she ran in 
from school, he said sadly as he drew his wife to 
his side and kissed her tenderly, ‘‘But for you and 
our girl I would be glad to lay down the burden 
of life forever.’’ 
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CHAPTER XV 


“MAKING LOVE, THAT’S ALL” 


“Brandy has come, Brandy has come,’’ were the 
words that rang loudly through the house, as Nell 
in a transport of joy shouted the glad tidings of the 
boy’s return. But before she could tell him of the 
good fortune that had come to him Miss Lambert 
drew her into the back parlor, leaving the mother 
to greet her long-lost son without the presence of 
strangers at so sacred a meeting. 

Trembling with intense emotion Nettie Fernald 
told the boy how she had hunted for him for go 
many years and that it was the scar in his hand that 
had at last led to his recovery. 


At the mention of the scar Brandy remembered 
how she had forced the paper from his hand and he 
could yet feel the sting of her sharp nails. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that he felt no very keen 
pleasure in being told that he was her son and 
should always live with her. He seemed a little be- 
wildered at the situation, and when he spoke it was 
to say as he looked stolidly into her face, ‘‘I guess 
you’re tryin’ to string me for a sucker. I ain’t stuck 
on bein’ your son, and don’t want to live with no 
fine ladies anyhow.’’ Looking around the room and 
fidgeting with his cap and a newspaper parcel he 
held tightly under his arm he added, ‘‘I come to see 
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Nell; I got somethin’ to tell her that’ll tickle her 
most to death. Can’t I see her?’’ 

Nell was within hearing, and at his words bounded 
into the room. Not waiting to ask what the good 
news was that he had brought, she blurted out: 
‘‘Brandy, you’re a bloomin’ fool not to want to live 
with your own mother. You’ll have the time of your 
life livin’ with her. She’s good as good can be, and 
I just wish she was my mother. I’d live with her 
forever. Them glad rags you got from Roland will 
soon be wore out and then you can go back and live 
with old Kate and buy her whisky.”’ 

All this time Brandy was moving toward the door, 
evidently intending to slip away. Nettie Fernald 
sank down in the corner of the sofa as tho her last 
hope had vanished. But the boy was determined to 
tell his errand and said, ‘‘Now Nell, you hold on; I 
want to tell you about old Kate. She—she’s dead; 
she died this morning out on the Island.’’ 

This news did have the desired effect on Nell. 
She had not expected to hear anything such as that. 
So Brandy continued, ‘‘I seen Bill Brady, and when 
he told me she was out there I thought I’d go and 
see her and give her some money.’’ Casting a look 
of defiance at his mother he added, ‘‘She took care 
of me when nobody else would, and was good when 
she wasn’t drunk.’’ 

The heart-broken woman groaned as tho she had 
committed a sin that could never be forgiven. 

‘*She was glad to see me all right,’’ the boy went 
on; ‘‘and told me that you was my own sister. She 
said a man brought us to her one dark night and 
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said when his wife come out of the hospital he’d 
come and get us, but he never did.’’ 

“Nettie Fernald had now risen to her feet and was 
listening intently. Here Brandy unwrapped the 
paper parcel and brought out a baby’s white dress, 
all crumpled and soiled. Before he could tell any- 
thing concerning the little garment it was snatched 
from his hands and Nettie Fernald held it up as she 
eried out: ‘‘It is the dress I made for the baby I 
never saw. Oh, Bobby, can’t you understand now 
that both you and Nell are my children?’’ 

Brandy looked puzzled, but when he saw Nell 
rush into her mother’s arms with a glad shout of 
joy he took a few steps toward them and was soon 
sharing the caresses that had been so long denied 
him. 

Miss Lambert realized with a beating heart that 
Nell was gone from her forever, but unselfish woman 
that she was there was joy and thanksgiving that 
the sorrowing mother had her dear ones restored 
to her. 

Brandy was now made to understand that he 
must stay here until they could find another home, 
and with a little pleased smile on his pinched, care- 
worn face, he proceeded to take off his overcoat, 
when wonders of wonders, there on a, cheap brass 
chain around his neck hung the gold coin, with the 
unmistakable monogram letters ‘‘M. E. L.’’ shining 
on its polished surface. Nettie Fernald clutched it 
with trembling white fingers. The chain parted, and 
she held it at arm’s length as tho it were a venomous 
reptile. Dangling the bauble before the face of Miss 
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Lambert she cried almost hysterically, ‘‘Is this the 
coin—the one you had—’’ she would have said 
stolen, but Brandy interrupted her by answering 
the question: ‘‘You needn’t ask her whose it is, 
’eause she give it to me herself the day I went away 
to Philadelphia, and I always kept it for good luck.’’ 

Miss Lambert covered her face with her hands 
and groaned aloud. She now remembered that one 
day in her room she had taken out some little article 
from the box where the gold coin was kept, and 
having put the things back discovered that the coin 
still lay on the table. Being in a hurry she dropped 
it carelessly into her purse, and this was how in 
her excitement in bidding Brandy good-by she had 
given him the wrong piece. ‘‘Oh, can I ever forgive 
myself for bringing all this suspicion on these poor 
children,’’ she moaned in agony; ‘‘accusing them of 
being thieves.’’ 

‘“‘Then you did give him the money?”’ and Nettie 
Fernald’s voice was stern in its intensity. ‘‘If I had 
known that, how many sad nights and weary days 
it would have spared me the awful misery of think- 
ing my boy was a common thief,’’ and she turned 
away to the window, weeping softly. 

Nell looked from one to the other, not quite under- 
standing what it all meant, but in her kind httle 
heart she realized that the two women, for some 
reason, were angry at each other. She turned to 
Brandy and exclaimed furiously: ‘‘You are all to 
blame. If you hadn’t made Squinty promise not to 
tell about putting the gold thing in hock, and he 
made me cross my heart before he give me the 
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ticket, I’d have told Miss Mary all about it. You’d 
better throw the old thing away. It has only made 
trouble anyhow.’’ 


“‘No, no, I am glad he kept it, or I should always 
have believed that you stole it out of the box and 
gave it to him. That is why I felt so badly about 
losing it.’’ Miss Lambert turned to the weeping 
mother and spoke calmly, as she continued, ‘‘You 
have both of your children back into your arms 
without a blemish on their names, so I think you 
_ ean easily afford to forgive my blunder, altho it cost 
you so many bitter tears.’’ 


Receiving no answer she started to leave the room. 
Her heart was very full of sorrow, not only at the 
misunderstanding and all the trouble that had come 
from it, but the thought that this new relationship 
was taking from her the child she had learned to 
love so much. 


But Nell would not let her go. She caught her 
arm, and forcing her back into the room, cried out 
almost wildly, ‘‘There ain’t no one to blame at all.’’ 
Then lowering her voice, and trying to speak revy- 
erently, ‘‘It is God’s own business how he fixes 
things. If it hadn’t been for Brandy—Bobby hold- 
ing onto that pawn ticket so tight, Miss Fernald,’’ a 
tender little blush overspread Nell’s face as she 
corrected herself and said ‘‘my mother.’’ She was 
so elated by the change from a good friend to a 
really true mother that she forgot entirely what she 
was going to say, but the argument unfinished tho 
it was proved her strong belief in the intervention 
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of divine love, and two shame-faced women clasped 
each other’s hands in forgiveness. 


The last obstacle was now removed and there was 
nothing to hinder the happy family from going to 
the beloved home they had talked so much about. 
There were some preparations to make, however, 
before leaving the city, and Miss Lambert was only 
too glad to have them stay in her home a few weeks 
longer. She rejoiced that she had helped indirectly, 
as it were, to bring about the happy reunion. And 
yet, many a time in the twilight hour (the time that 
seems particularly to belong to children), when 
Bobby and Nell were cuddled into their mother’s 
arms, telling stories, singing snatches of songs, or 
more often making plans for the future—then it 
was that the lonely woman would slip away where 
none could see and shed such tears as only a woman 
can who has missed the dearest joys of life, that of 
the love of husband and children. 

Tho Nell could scarcely restrain her impatience 
to go to the beautiful home that should be theirs, 
yet when Miss Lambert said that she would not go 
with them it was a keen disappointment. Both 
mother and children urged her to go, and she knew 
that their friendship was sincere and they would 
have enjoyed her compaany, but she now felt that 
she was a stranger and they were better by them- 
selves. 

“*It looks like a shabby trick for us all to skin out 
and leave you here all alone.’’ And Nell slipped 
her arm lovingly around the neck of her friend, as 
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she continued, ‘‘And to think that mother hooked 
onto me as well as to get Bobby for her very own, 
tho of course I am her girl, so that’s all right. I 
can’t think how it can be made fair.’’ And pressing 
her soft cheek against Miss Mary’s hair she sighed 
deeply, but added after a moment of silence, ‘‘But 
I guess that God has got something up his sleeve 
that will square things somehow. He ain’t the kind 
that forgets folks. So I’ll just stick that into a 
prayer and tell him all about how you stood by 
me and Bobby.’’ 

When the day arrived for their departure no one 
tried to conceal his sorrow. Miss Lambert bade them 
good-by tearfully, and Aunt Diana wept aloud. Yet 
there was happiness in the faces of the trio as the 
carriage whirled them away toward the beginning 
of a new life. 

All day Miss Lambert busied herself in putting 
her house in order, trying to feel that she could be 
just as happy now as she had been before that cold 
night in November when she had heard the voices 
of the stray children near the little vine-covered 
shed. 

How many things had happened since then, and 
most of all what a change had come into her own 
way of looking at life! She had learned much from 
her friendship with Nettie Fernald, and the knowl- 
edge had broadened her vision and also made her 
profession of religion a real acquisition, a something 
tangible that she could rest upon as an unfailing 
power. 

Then there was Doctor Edmonds. What a help 
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he had been to her when all her friends, including 
her pastor, Mr. Moore, had thought her so foolish 
for keeping poor little Nell in her home. He had 
complimented her kindness of heart and rejoiced 
with her when the child had been restored to her 
mother. 

These thoughts were a comfort to her now, but 
she wondered if it were all at an end. Would the 
Doctor ever care to call again as he did while the 
attractive nurse was with her? Probably not. 

As the darkness settled into the corners of the 
rooms she threw a shawl around her shoulders and 
went out into the garden where an old grape-vine 
made a covering for a rustic seat. The high brick 
wall surrounding the back yard had never seemed 
so much like a prison as it did tonight. She wished 
as she sat there that she could see the children 
whose voices she heard as they played in the alley, 
and she almost envied the woman who was crooning 
a little, tuneless air, as she dragged down the white 
clothes that all day had fluttered above the wall. 
Notwithstanding her loneliness a feeling of elation 
possessed her, as she knew that it was because of 
her stedfast determination to adopt Nell that had 
brought about this family reunion that meant so 
much for the friendless children and their unhappy 
mother. And yet the thought would recur to her 
again and again, ‘‘Am I only an instrument in God’s 
hand to bring this great blessing into the life of 
another woman, while I go on my lonely way un- 
loved?’’ She knew that the thought was unworthy 
a Christian, that she ought to rejoice that God had 
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given her this work to do for his sake. But tonight 
a great longing had come to her, and tho uncon- 
fessed even to herself, she knew that it was her 
human heart that was unsatisfied. 

She had read that morning of the Christ erying 
out for human sympathy; looking into the face of 
Peter and saying, ‘‘Lovest thou me?’’ She could 
almost imagine him saying, as he wept at the grave 
of his friend Lazarus, ‘‘I have so few friends; I 
cannot spare this one even as he goes to his eternal 
home.’’ So the loving voice calls, ‘‘Come forth,’’ 
and the death sleeper responds. Yes, her Savior was 
human as well as divine, and must understand and 
sympathize with all of the unsatisfied longings of 
the human heart. Long she sat there pondering on 
the great mysteries of life, until the voice of Aunt 
Diana aroused her. 

“I’m not quite sure, sir, but I think Miss Lambert 
is out here in the garden, tho she don’t often come 
here alone.’’ The old woman was probably bringing 
the man who was going to do some repairing about 
the back of the house. He had said he would come 
at night as he was busy through the day and could 
see just as well what there was to be done. 

Miss Mary was so sure that it was the workman 
with whom Aunt Diana was talking that she called 
out, ‘‘Bring him here, Aunt Diana, and I will tell 
him just what I want done.’’ 

“‘Oh, I am glad if I can be of service to you, Miss 
Lambert,’’ and the cheery face of Doctor Edmonds 
peered at her through the vines. 

An explanation followed, at which they both 
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laughed heartily. When he was invited into the 
house he said, as he looked around to find a seat 
and then decided he would rather sit on the ground, 
‘‘Oh, let us stay right here. It is delightful out in 
the starlight.’’ 

He had called to bid Nettie Fernald good-by, 
thinking she would not go until the following day. 
A long conversation followed. They talked of the 
queer events in that woman’s life and wondered if 
her husband were still living, or if she would ever 
forgive him for all he had made her suffer. 

“It will be hard,’’ said Doctor Edmonds, ‘‘to fill 
her place in the Hospital, yet for her own and her 
children’s sake, I am glad. She was one of the kind 
of women whose motherliness was her chief charm. 
We used to wonder at the many little things she 
could think of to make a child comfortable, and her 
influence over the most turbulent ones was marvel- 
ous. We did not understand then, that in a manner 
she was caring for her own loved ones in the persons 
of the motherless children.’’ 

The Doctor had arisen now and took a seat by 
Miss Mary’s side, where the light of the moon threw 
a silver shaft across his face as he continued, ‘‘I 
realized many times that her life was lonely. Hard 
work does not quite satisfy the longing of the human 
soul, do you find it so?’’ And he looked earnestly 
into the face of his companion. She could think of 
no words in reply, and looked away, but when he 
took her hand she did not resist nor refuse to listen 
to him when he told her how much he had learned 
to love and respect her nobility of character. He 
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drew a fascinating picture of what they could do 
for humanity, working together for one great pur- 
pose. But most of all, and the strongest plea, was 
for her love. 

**T bring to you,”’ he said, ‘‘an undivided heart. 
Harry, my dead brother’s son, is all the one who has 
any claim on me. Can I hope to have all your love? 
May we not be all in all to each other? This is the 
greatest desire of my life. Shall it be satisfied?’ 
She could only give a happy assent. 

A noisy rattle of the house door, followed by a 
clatter of steps on the walk, proclaimed the coming 
of Harry, who bounded into the arbor and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What are you doing out here? It is as 
dark as blazes.”’ 

Not noticing the failure in the boy’s comparison, 
his uncle answered, ‘‘We are love-making, Harry. 
You can congratulate your uncle and greet your 
new aunt. I think that is the proper thing for you 
to do.’’ To which the surprized Harry exclaimed, 
‘But you’re the limit.”’ 
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CHAPTER XVI 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME 


Nearly fourteen years had elapsed since the heart- 
broken young school-girl had fled from her home, 
thinking that if she could get into New York and 
plunge into the river no one would ever know who 
committed the crime or why it was done. God and 
herself only knew how much she had regretted that 
step, or how hard she had tried to atone for her 
sin by guiding other girls who were tempted in 
like manner into a life of peace and usefulness. 


Now she was going back to ask forgiveness of the 
old aunt, who tho severe in her judgments on any- 
one who stepped aside from the path of propriety, 
was kind at heart and had filled for herself and 
brother a mother’s place. 


Like Jacob of old, when he feared to meet the 
brother he had wronged, she sent a present on be- 
fore her in the life lease of the old home. But how 
she could ever tell of all she had passed through, 
and bring the children to share the homecoming, she 
did not know. The train, rushing on, seemed merci- 
less in its speed. While Nell’s merry voice asked 
questions, and Bobby’s bungling and inaccurate an- 
swers went on, the mother was wondering how she 
could introduce the children, and if her aunt would 
receive them into her orderly and well-kept home. 

175 
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Not one familiar face met her at the depot. As 
the carriage passed through the pretty surburban 
streets Nell was wild with delight and could scarcely 
be restrained from shouting aloud. But Bobby, tho 
equally pleased with the thought of their new home, 
said, ‘‘Set down, Nell, and don’t give us all away 
like as if you’d never seen anything before.’’ Cast- 
ing a sidelong glance at his mother, he continued, 
“‘You’ve got ter be more ladylike, and not let every- 
body know we just come off the Bowery.’’ 

“‘T guess I’ve been in a nice house longer than 
you have, and know how to do things,’’ was the 
quick answer, ‘‘and how to talk, too.’’ And a little 
toss of the head showed that Nell was beginning 
to notice her brother’s lack of culture, as well as 
to rejoice in her own attainment of proper language. 

The mother was too much engrossed in the 
thought of how she should meet her aunt to notice 
the children’s controversy, but when Nell informed 
Bobby that she was asking God every day how she 
could learn to talk like Christian people it occurred 
to the mother that even her own perplexity might 
be straightened out by the Divine hand that seemed 
always ready to give her daughter the required 
assistance. 

How natural the neighborhood looked as they now 
drew near the old home. A short distance ahead 
was the tower of the house, and the afternoon sun 
turning the windows into gold seemed like the radi- 
ance of a glad welcome. Tears of joy, not unmixed 
with sorrow, filled the eyes of Nettie Fernald as she 
gazed once more on the well-known scenes before 
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her. There was the little brook where some strag- 
gling willows dipped their branches into the water. 
Now the carriage had crossed on the wooden bridge, 
and was ascending the hill. Farmer Green’s barn 
must be close here to the road, but only the big 
stones that had formed a part of the foundation 
remained, showing that the old structure had been 
destroyed by fire. They were near the boundary 
of the beloved homestead. It all was so natural that 
it hardly seemed a year since the happy girl had 
raced down the hill to visit old Mrs. Parson in her 
tiny cottage. Yes, and there was the old woman 
herself, sitting on the porch, rocking to and fro, 
just as she used to do, and knitting rapidly on the 
stocking that never seemed to be finished. 

At the sight of the old neighbor sitting there so 
quietly a bright idea came to Nettie Fernald, and 
ordering the carriage to be stopped she asked Mrs. 
Parson’s permission to leave the children there until 
she would call for them in a short time. The oblig- 
ing old woman consented but did not recognize her 
visitor, for which Nettie Fernald was glad, and now 
felt free to make her peace with Aunt Margaret, 
and unfold to her the fact of her two children’s 
existence. 

Tho nothing was changed about the place, still 
a feeling of strangeness was upon her as she was 
ushered into the parlor to await the coming of the 
mistress of the house. Many times she had planned 
just what she would say if ever permitted again to 
look into the face of her aged relative. And here in 
the old parlor, with its straight-backed chairs and 
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prim mantel ornaments manifesting the real person- 
ality of the woman whose home it had been for so 
many years, Nettie Fernald bowed her head and 
thanked God that she had been given this privilege 
to enter the sacred place. For it seemed sacred to 
the many memories that hovered in and around the 
old dwelling. 

Feeble in step, and leaning heavily on her cane 
for support, Margaret Moore came into the room, 
looking around to see who the Nettie Fernald was 
that had sent in her ecard. 

One look into the wrinkled face surrounded by 
the white cap that covered the scanty grey hair, her 
dress hanging limp from her thin shoulders, and the 
hand that held the cane trembling with weakness 
—the sight was too much for the conscience-stricken 
woman—and flying across the room she gathered the 
surprized old woman into her strong arms, erying 
out, ‘‘Dear, dear Aunt Margaret; do you not know 
me? It is Katherine, your bad, naughty Katherine, 
who ran away from you so many years ago.”’ 

The wavering form would have fallen but for 
the arms that held her so tightly and carried her 
tenderly to the couch before she was permitted 
to say one word. 

Inquiries and some explanations followed. When 
her present name was mentioned Nettie Fernald . 
held up her hand to show the circlet of gold that 
told of an honorable marriage. Then she told of her 
two beautiful children and added, ‘‘Their father was 
not worthy of my love nor their respect, so we have 
come home to live in the dear old place, to care 
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for you and have you care for me in the way you 
used to care for me.’’ 

At these words the old woman seemed very much 
distressed and answered with a burst of tears, ‘‘No, 
Katherine girl, I cannot offer you and the children 
a home, tho it breaks my heart to have you leave me 
again. But you do not know that this place was sold 
and I am only permitted a life lease and do not 
even know who the stranger was that gave me the 
privilege of ending my days here in my home.’’ 

She was sobbing hysterically, but Katherine’s 
arms were around her, and the tear-wet face pressed 
close to the heart that had made a resting-place for 
so many grief-stricken ones. 

“‘But dear, dear Aunty, did you not guess who it 
was that had bought the old home? Do you not 
remember how your little girl used to hide the first 
ripe peach under your tea-cup to surprize you at 
dinner, or stick a big rose in your hair that made 
you look so gay, and you would not know that it 
was there until someone told you? Oh! you foolish 
old Aunty. It was always so easy to play tricks on 
you that I could not resist the temptation to give 
. you one more surprize. Now,’’ continued the 
speaker, as she wiped the tears from the faded blue 
eyes, her own wet with happy anticipation of what 
the future would mean to them both, ‘‘We will all 
live here so comfortably, for God has been good to 
me in making it possible for you to accept this little 
favor at my hands. It is only a trifle compared to 
what you have done for me and what I made you 
suffer for my sake.’’ 
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‘“Aye, aye, God is good. Will I ever forget his 
love for me in sending you home again?’’ The feeble 
voice trailed away into silence, but a happy smile 
rested on the old face, as tho there was nothing more 
to be desired in this world. Tenderly Nettie Fernald 
laid her down among the soft pillows of the couch 
and slipped away to her own room which she felt 
sure was waiting for her. Yes, there was everything 
unchanged, just as she had left it that terrible night 
—chair standing out from the wall, where she had 
knelt and prayed God to direct her to the best place 
in the river. She shuddered now as she thought of 
that rash act and thanked her heavenly Father that 
instead of answering the prayer as she intended he 
should, he had led the kind officer of the law to the 
““best place’’ by the river side. The big policeman 
never knew why he walked a little farther the night 
he found that silly girl crying and shivering, as she 
thought of the dreadful cold water, and when he 
guided her into the Mission Home he did not realize 
that God was using him in his official capacity to 
answer the prayer of a motherless girl. 


While Nettie Fernald in her room was living over 
her pitiful past life, a tragedy was being enacted 
in the back yard under the lilacs. 

The Rev. Mr. Moore, with his wife and little 
daughter, had come to Aunt Margaret’s home the 
day before, and now in the warm afternoon he was 
resting on the couch in the cool upper balcony, 
while Mrs. Moore was arranging her room and fin- 
ishing her unpacking. Margaret, remembering so 
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well the little summer house where she had played 
the seasons before, was busily engaged setting up 
her miniature household. 

Rover, the old collie, remembered it too, as he was 
always sure to get a taste of the cute little cakes 
and patty-pan pies with which Aunt Margaret’s 
good-natured maid kept the play-house supplied. 


Bobby and Nell had grown tired of sitting on the 
cottage porch, and as their mother had not come 
for them, they strolled around the house, where a 
low iron fence divided Mrs. Parson’s backyard from 
Miss Moore’s lawn. Hearing the voice of Margaret, 
as she hummed a little tune while she rocked her 
doll-baby to sleep, Nell bounded over the fence, and 
peeping through the bushes called out, “‘Hello, 
there,’’ in a voice of friendly greeting. 

But no sooner had Margaret recognized the face 
than she began screaming, and rushed toward the 
house to tell her father that the ‘‘slum girl’’ from 
New York was in her playhouse. Rover, taking the 
alarm, was determined that he would protect his 
little mistress’ belongings until further aid should 
arrive. He caught Nell by her dress, tearing off the 
ruffle and frightening both herself and Bobby in a 
terrible manner. 

‘Daughter, daughter, you must be mistaken,”’ 
were Mr. Moore’s words, as he was rudely awakened 
from his peaceful sleep. ‘‘We are a long way from 
New York. That girl cannot be here.’’ 

‘“‘But, I tell you she is, and she has a boy with 
her. They are sneaking around to steal my play- 
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things. Oh, just come quick. Can’t you hear Rover 
barking? He is trying to chase them away.’’ 

And sure enough, when the minister reached the 
place he found a battle royal going on between the 
children and the faithful dog. Bobby was beating 
him with a big stick and using such language as 
only a street boy can command when excited. 

Mrs. Parson, hearing the confusion, trotted around 
to know the cause of the trouble, explaining as best 
she could that a woman had left the children at her 
house but had never called for them, and that was 
two hours ago. 

Quieting the dog and reassuring his daughter in 
regard to the safety of her valuables, Mr. Moore 
proceeded to tell Mrs. Parson that she had been im- 
posed upon by one of the worst women in New York. 
‘“‘T know this girl. She was adopted by a member of 
my church, and I presume she has got rid of her 
in some way. This boy I do not know.’’ 

““He is my brother, and my mother is coming for 
us soon, and she will—.’’ 

“Shut up, Nell,’? was Bobby’s reminder, as his 
sister was trying to convince her hearers that her 
mother would be true to her promise. He was not 
so sure that everything was ‘‘square,’’ as he would 
have said, and added in a low voice, ‘‘We’d better 
go and sit on the porch to see if she will come.’’ 

Nell was mourning over her torn dress but obeyed 
her brother. Then Mr. Moore told the excited old 
lady of all the trouble and expense Nell had brought 
on Miss Lambert, but he kindly offered to telephone 
to the New York police, which relieved Mrs. Par- 
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son somewhat, she promising to keep a sharp eye 
on the children until he could get an answer. 

Nettie Fernald had not realized that the time had 
gone so rapidly while she was lingering in her dear 
old bedroom. She hurried across the lawn to bring 
the children to meet their new relative. But, oh 
dear! she must stop a minute at the old sun-dial to 
see if the rose vine twining around its base was the 
same one that she and Brother Robert had brought 
from the woods and planted there so many years 
ago. Yes, it might be the same one but it had been 
cut down and become scraggy for want of care. 
While she paused to touch the ancient timekeeper 
and wonder if it had registered the sun’s course 
faithfully all these years, she was attracted by a 
gentleman hurrying across the lawn with a little girl 
hanging to his hand. 

One look—yes, it was her brother, the Rev. Robert 
Moore. The question of recognition was burning in 
her heart. Should she greet him or wait until he 
spoke to her first? Would he know her, standing 
in the old garden, so much was she changed in the 
years that had gone? But she did not need to ask, 
for his eyes were fixed on her face, as with out- 
stretched arms he exclaimed, ‘‘Sister Katherine, can 
it be possible that you are here?’’ Clasping her ina 
long embrace, they wept together. When he could 
speak he told her how he had mourned for her and 
wondered so many times why she had gone when 
they all loved her so much. 

Tearfully she answered, ‘‘ Tis a long story, 
brother, and one so sad that I cannot tell it now, 
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but in the days to come you shall know all your 
sister has suffered and how God has given her the 
victory.’’ Choking back the sobs she continued, ‘‘I 
have come home to stay the rest of my life with 
dear Aunt Margaret.’’ 

‘‘Does she know you have come? Have you seen 
her, and did she recognize you?’’ 

““Yes, yes, and was so glad to have me back. It 
breaks my heart to think how much I have made 
you both suffer.’’ 

“Don’t mention these things in this glad meeting 
time. You are much changed, but still beautiful, 
but—,’’ here he paused, and Katherine knew of 
what he was thinking, tho he hesitated to ask the 
question. 

Holding up her hand she pointed to the wedding 
ring and said, ‘‘ Yes, I have been married.’’ She did 
not say how long and earnestly she pondered on the 
question of taking her husband’s name, nor how 
distasteful that name had become to her, and how 
at last she had decided to still retain the name that 
had sheltered her identity through all her years of 
sorrow, the one by which she was known by the 
friends who were dearest to her. No, she did not 
think it necessary to reveal this part of her private 
business; it was enough that a course of law had 
given her children the right to the same name, mak- 
ing the sad past a thing to be forgotten. 

“‘T must leave you now, sister, as I have important 
business on hand. Nothing that will interest you, 
but necessary all the same. We shall meet at dinner ; 
then I will present my wife to you. My daughter 
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you have already seen.’’ And taking the hand of 
impatient Margaret, he hurried away to telegraph 
inquiries concerning the ‘‘slum”’ children left in the 
eare of poor Mrs. Parson. Before the message was 
sent, however, he received word that the woman 
had come and taken the boy and girl away. 


Nettie Fernald found Bobby and Nell sitting 
quietly on the cottage porch just where she had left 
them. But as soon as Nell saw her mother coming 
around the house she sprang up to tell of all that 
had happened and show her torn dress and point 
to the mud stains on Bobby’s new shoes, prattling 
on in her impulsive way, threatening all sorts of dire 
vengeance on that ‘‘preacher’s kid’’ if she ever 
ealled her a slum girl again. 

“‘But, Nell,’’ said Bobby, in his wise, considerate 
manner, ‘‘if we’d stayed here as our mother told us 
to, we wouldn’t got into no trouble.’’ 

Tho the mother was deeply humiliated by the bad 
conduct of the children, especially in the presence of 
her brother, yet it rejoiced her heart to see how 
nobly Bobby was taking the blame on himself and 
his sister, and it argued well for a more strict 
obedience in the future. 

Not seeing Mrs. Parson to thank her and apologize 
for the conduct of the unruly children, she took 
them up the back stairs and proceeded to make them 
presentable for the meeting of the new relatives. 

While she combed and brushed Nell’s hair, Bobby 
came close and leaned his head affectionately against 
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his mother’s shoulder in that boyish manifestation 
of love that says so little and means so much. 


“‘T was sure you wouldn’t come back; I thought 
you’d got tired of us ’cause we ain’t like you, and 
everybody knows we’re slum kids, no matter if our 
togs is fine.”’ 

But he could say no more, for Nell flew at him in 
a rage, combs and brushes scattered in every direc- 
tion, and forgetting entirely her brother’s new 
name, burst out, ‘‘Brandy Stimer, ain’t you ashamed 
to say that, as tho God was goin’ back on us and 
serve us such a shabby trick as to let our mother 
leave us here all alone.’’ Gripping her little hands 
as tho she could hardly keep them from clutching 
the hair of the unbelieving boy (as she had done 
many a time when angry), she continued, ‘‘You 
don’t deserve to have anything nice or good when 
you think that God is that kind of a guy, that, 
that—.’’ 

Nettie Fernald was startled at this outburst of 
temper, but Bobby said soothingly, ‘‘Never mind 
about Nell. She always acts like that when she gets 
mad. She used to fight just awful.’ 

The mother realized at once that her boy had 
changed but little in the years of their separation. 
He was the same comforter, saying now as he did 
in the trouble that had come to her in the past (tho 
with different words the spirit was the same), 
“Never mind, Bobby ’uves you.’’ 


She kissed the manly face at her side, and Nell 
thought when she saw her mother dash the tears 
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from her eyes that it was on account of his faith- 
lessness in God’s promises. 

Gathering up the scattered articles that had been 
thrown on the floor, Nettie Fernald proceeded to 
finish the toilet of her spunky little daughter, saying 
as she sent her away to change her dress, ‘‘ Your 
faith is commendable, but you must ask God to help 
you control your temper.”’ 

Nell sighed as she was again reminded that she 
could not make use of such language in expressing 
her ideas along the line of Christian duty. It was, 
therefore, a very subdued and well-behaved little 
girl who followed her mother and brother into the 
dining-room where Mr. and Mrs. Moore and their 
little daughter awaited them. 

Mrs. Moore had not expected to meet so fine a 
lady in the person of her sister-in-law. She did not 
think it at all incumbent on her to dress for dinner, 
but wore the cool linen dress that she had worn 
all day, and Margaret, still clad in the faded ging- 
ham soiled from outdoor play, presented a sad 
contrast to the newcomers. Nettie Fernald was 
dressed in a rich, brocaded satin and Nell looked 
like a fairy in the pale, blue silk, her golden hair 
falling in soft curls around her pink cheeks; while 
Bobby in his new summer suit was not the least 
handsome of the trio. 

It was with a feeling of laudable pride that Mr. 
Moore presented his sister to his wife and daughter. 
He had wondered many times since Katherine had 
left them if when she returned it would be as an 
honorable woman or as a poor outcast; and now to 
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find her as she had grown into such a beautiful 
woman filled his heart with joy and thankfulness. 

After the greeting he looked good-naturedly at 
the children who were standing quietly in the 
shadow of the draped doorway. ‘‘Who are these 
little people? Surely not your children, Katherine?’’ 
but before he could get an answer he recognized 
them. Then stepping back, with upraised hands, as 
tho to defend himself, he said sternly, ‘‘Katherine, 
why do you bring these children here? It is all very 
well to do charity work in a big city but to have 
such characters brought into the home of respectable 
people is an outrage, and I cannot permit it.’’ 

Before his sister could answer or make an ex- 
planation Aunt Margaret entered the room, and 
going straight to his side said joyfully, ‘‘Robert, 
aren’t you glad that our Katherine is home again, 
and to think it was she who bought back the old 
home and gave me a life lease.’’ The minister 
dropped into a chair, covering his face, while the 
happy old woman continued, ‘‘Do not feel bad, 
Robert. I know that you intended to pay me back 
the money that I gave you and then the place would 
not have been sold. But now Katherine is home and 
has brought her two lovely children and will live 
with me and take care of me all my life.”’ 

As the children came forward to be greeted by 
their new relative Mr. Moore staggered out of the 
room, a crushed and humiliated man. 

Five years have gone by, and we find the reunited 
family in the home of Aunt Margaret, who seems to 
have renewed her youth with the kind care given 
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her by her niece. Nell has grown into a tall, serious- 
minded girl, always remembering the way the Lord 
has led her. But when her brother Robert, who is 
attending school in Philadelphia, comes home, and 
brings Roland Bremer with him to spend his vaca- 
tion, she is glad if Roland, at least, would forget 

how she looked when he found her in the old garret. 
This year is to be one of special happiness. Dear 
Mary Lambert, or as we must now call her, Mrs. 
Doctor Edmonds, is coming with her twin boys, and 
as Aunt Diana could never trust those precious 


. ‘‘chilluns’’? away from her so long, she is coming 


too. Then the Doctor and Harry will drop in for 
the week end. Aunt Margaret enjoys all these pleas- 
ant gatherings but sighs when she thinks of her 
nephew, Robert, who is in far-off India with his 
family, living the hard, unappreciated life of a mis- 
sionary. Before his departure he came to the old 
home, and when he bade good-by to Nell he held 
her hand, while he said sadly, ‘‘I have seen in my 
dark, formal life a glimpse of the same star you 
saw through the garret window. It is beckoning to 
me, and I am following where it leads, as did the 
Wise Men of old. It will not stop above Herod’s 
palace, but will go on down to the manger-cradle. 
There among the lowest of God’s creatures I hope 
to find the Christ. I am taking with me my best 
gifts; my gifts of which I was so proud—gifts of 
mind, of education, and ability. When, like the 
Wise Men, I can lay them at the feet of the Master, 
I shall rejoice and be glad.’’ 
The End 
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